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E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 25 Clinton Pl. (8th St.), N. Y¥. ys JAN UARY l + l 887. ; wed2:50,A YEAR: 6 CENTS oe. 
TO PRIMARY TEACHERS! “A TEXT-BOOK OF INESTIMABLE VALUE” 





Fone PURLISEED First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 
A Companion First Reacer. Siete: Aialaiiiiniin eireag ettheiees ox taStinal occtinen tiie 


BOOK ONE—Natural History of Animals. BOOK TWO— 
By M. J. WOOD. 


Plants, Stones, and Rocks. BOOK THREE—Physics and 
Chemistry. BOOK FOUR-—Anatomy and Physiology. By 
PAUL BERT. Revised and Corrected by wWrof. Wm. H. 
Greene. With 550 illustrations. Complete in one volume, 
16mo, Cloth, 75 cts.; crin separate volumes, 30 cts, each. 


500,000 copies of this work were 
sold in France in three years. There 
is not a school, even in the smallest 
village, that does not use it. 





A valuable book for use in primary classes, furnish- 
ing additional reading matter for pupils in first reader 
grades. As its title indicates, it is designed as a com- 
line © the first book of _. regular wanrey but hata “So admirable a little book as this might well be made the subject of a discourse on the 
prepared with special reference to Appletons’ First teachiog of natural knowledge ; as it is one of the most remarkable books ever written for chil- 


Reader. It contains no illustrations, all the space being} °™ %°™% Stwstvourne om nd 

















: : “ The * First Steps in Scientific Knowledge’ contains a wonderful amount of useful information 
given to reading matter. and available suggestion.” —Geo. Howland, Supt. Schools, City of Chicago. 
HARRISBURG, Oct. 30, 1886, 
From E. E. Higbee, Supt. of Public Instruction. 
‘ “TI have regarded the work in its original form a very valuable aid to the introduction of the 
Introductory Price, 18 cents, study of Physical Science in our more primary schools.” 
a From Col, Francis W. Parker, Principal of Cook County Normal School, Normal Park, TU. 
on receipt of which a sample copy, for examination, will be mailed, “Paul Bert's book is very good. If properly used it will arouse a great interest in science, 
postpaid, to any teacher or school officer, The lower grades need just such a book. Please send me — copies and I will try it.” 


(3 Descriptive Catalogues, containing full lists of Educational 
Publications, sent on application. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 


err NEW YORK, . “"'SAN crancico. 715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 

















ROBINSON’S SHORTER COURSE. This widely known and deservedly popular series of mathe- 
matical text-books was prepared to meet a demand from many quarters for a series which should 
be few in number, comprehensive in character, and exceedingly practical. 

THE SHORTER COURSE ARITHMETICS include the FIRST BOOK, andthe COMPLETE. The 
method in each is inductive ; the steps progressive; and oral and written work are thoroughly and 
practically united. 

THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA by Prof. Joseph Ficklin, Ph.D., is adapted to college classes as well 
as those in preparatory schools. 

THE ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS, and ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS, are of great value to teach- 
ers of mathematics in supplementing the regular and ordinary class work. 

Our Brief Descriptive List sent free on application. 

IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & COMPANY, 753 & 755 Broadway, N. ¥., 149 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 
AStrictly Progressive Series of Music Readers 


and ChartsBased on Educational Principles. ’ ss 
atone for use in a large number of the iead- ‘Wik . ts : : = + 




















SPECIMEN PACES. 


From the READERS, CHARTS and TEACHERS 




















P i ae MANUAL, and SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
ing cities of the country, including New York | . 8 
City (adopted Nov. 4, 1885), Brooklyn (adopted SIC READERS CHARTS FOR SCHOOLS and EXCHANGE PRICE-LIST, 
June 17, 1885), etc. Also in use ina large number TUFTS: A H.E. HOLT matled free to any 
of leading *o mal eS . ee, - 4 4 Nt eee 
vagina ym ey A nee SILVER, ROGERS & CO., Publishers, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





ELOCUTION FOR HICH, NORMAL, AND CRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 


NOW READY. 


SCHOOL ELOCUTION: A Manual of Vocal Training. 


By Prof. JOHN SWETT, author of “ Methods of Teaching.” 

This is a drill-book of essentials for use by teachers that do not make elocution a specialty. In most high and 
normal schools, and in the advanced grammar grades, the curriculum is so crowded that there is no time for thespecial 
training given by professional teachers of elocution to select classes of private pupils. The successful training of large 
classes involves a great deal of concert drill; and this requires the use of a suitable manual of principles, directions, 
and drill-exercises. To meet this requirement “Swett’s Elocution” owes its existence. It includes only what it is 
possible to take up without material interference with the ordinary school curriculum. It can be effectively used by 
teachers who are not specialists in elocution. It includes a fair outfit of principles and practice for those who intend 
to become teachers. 





INTRODUCTION PRICE, $1.03; RETAIL PRICE, $1.25. 
Copies seni, postpaid, for examination, on receipt of the introduction price. 


Address : HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY. 
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W..H. Walmsley & Co, 
SUCCESSORS TO ‘ 
R. & J. BECE, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila 
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responding wi 


A. H. ANDREWS &CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
THE ONLY 


DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL DESKS 


In the World, 











Andrew’s Globes 
Tellurians, Maps 
Charts of all 
kinds, Black- 
boards, Dustless 
Erasers and 
Crayons. 

JUST PUBLISHED 

ANDREWS’ 


NEW SERIES OF SCHOOL MAPS 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


686 Broadway, N. Y “| 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
815 Arch St., Phila. | 611 Wagh’g’n St., Boston. 








, R. M. LAMBIE, 


ALL KINOS OF 


BOOK 
HOLDERS * 


THE Most Perrect 









Dictionary Holder. 


Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


136 E.13th St.,N.Y. 











Cuticura 

a Positive Cure 
for every form of 

» Skin and Blood 
>Disease=— 
== from = 

PIMPLES to SCROFULA. 


TORTURES OF A LIFE TIME IN- 
h with CuTI- 
A SOAP,a real Skin Beautifier, and a single 
ap spplication of CuTicuRA, the great Skin (ure. 
Phis his repeated daily, with two or three dvses of 
CurTICURA ResOLvENT, the New Blood Purifier, 
to keep the blood coc], the posapeeeson pure and 
unirritating, the vowels open, the liver and kid- 
neys active, will spredly cure 
Eczema, tetter, pg worm, psoriasis, lichen, pru- 
ritus, seali head. dandruff, and every species of 
torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
discases of the sain and scalp, with loss of huir, 
wheo physicians and ai! known remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. Price, CUTICURA, 5(c.; SOAP, 
: RESOLVENT, $1. Prepared by the Porrar 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co, Bos ON MAss. 
d for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 
PIM Ess. blackheads, chapped and oily, skin 
JOHN E. POTTER &CO., 


prevented by CUTICURA MEDICATED Soap. 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


Murray’s Essential Lessons in English, .75 








KIN 
pd relieved by a warm buat 








Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - .90 
McEiroy's Essential Lessons in Etymology, -75 
Kellerman’s Eiements of Bota 1.25 
Baldwin's Fsscntial Studies in terature, 1.25 
Baldwin's English Literature, 2 vois. - 50 
Fenno’s Science and Art of Elocution, - 1,25 
fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each, - 25 
Harrison’s French Syntax, oe - 2.00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, - 50 





Special Prices for intron. Correspondence solicited 





Does your SCHOOL 
need A NEW ONE? 


Does the old surface 
need RE-CVOATING! 
5 Years Guarantee. 
FREE Qettintootaia 


ROBERTS & FAY 


620 A. Thirteenth St, 


Sere 
| MER yz, 


Kc Sao tha | 


|ALL SIZES | 
USE CHALK OR 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


Is a Brain and Nerve Food and gives new life and energy to all who are nervous and ex- 
hausted. It aids in the bodily and wonderfully in the mental growthof children. The Em- 
peror Dom Pedro, Bismarck, Gladstone, brain workers, cured their nervous prostration, 
and now maintain their bodily and mental vigor by its use. It is a cure of nervous 
derangements and debility in old or young. Not a secret, formula on every label. A 
vital phosphite, not a laboratory phosphate or soda water absurdity. 

56 WEST 25th STREET, N. Y. For sale by Druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


as. oe B. BENJAMIN, _ NEW YORK 


t2 Vesey St. 
porter and Mapufacturer of 


SCHOOLAKD LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CCHEMIGALS, 


t for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus fos sale at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 
solicited. 


School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK, 
EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


- - - Correspondence solicited. 
ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 








Price Lists on application. 
NEIL GILMOUR, Sec’y and Treas. 


FOSEPH GILLOTT’S g 
STEEL PENS. {qf 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 
FINE WRITING, Nos. 303, 604, and Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, N. Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


NEW CHARTS Of THE 


HUMAN BODY 


For Elementary Instruction in Physi- 
ology and Hygiene. 
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The long and increasing = F 

\ fame of the ESTEY OR- - 8 

GAN needs no comment. ” * 

The ESTEY PIANO is made with the same | 9 \ 

care and skill, and is in al) respects worthy 4 


of its name. 


ESTEY ORGAN CoO., 


Brattleboro, Vermont, 


Three charts 25x38 mc in colors, well 
nounted, for $3.00 net to school boards. 
Send for full information to 


MILTON BRADLEY CO,, 


Springfield, Mass. 





For Reducing School-Book Bills. 


Our new 50-page Price-list of Te +t-books of ali 
Publishers. ew School Books lower than pub- 
lishers’ w bolesale list prices. Second-band School 





HE publishers of THE JOURNAL 
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Books im proportion. Over 2,000 different _ would esteem it a favor if names of 
~s resenting SS ee teachers who do nut take it, and who would 


oa ly the different authors in the 


t be likely to be interested, are sent them 


various branches of study. Mailed free on recei 
r f | that they may send them specimen copies. 


of 5cts, ARTHUR HINDsS, Cooper Institute, N. 


F. BROWN & Co., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


hest Award and ari Medal for Shoe Dress- 
ms ing, etc., at P xposition, 1878. 


French 
Dressing 


None Genuine 
ithout Paris Medal 
on Kvery Bottle. 












JAS. W. QUEEN & C0,, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical and 
Chemical Apparatus, 


Anatomical Models, 
Skeletons, etc. 
Large stock oi 

first-class appara- 

tus. Lowest prices 
to Schools. Corre- 
spondence solicited 
Mention SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. 


_EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus 


CHEMICALLY PUBE 
CHEMICALS, 


Chemists, Colleges, 
SCHOOLS & LABARATORIES 


Cygetes with the best goods at the lowest prices. 
unsen’s Burners and —— Pur. 
naces, a specialty in manufacture 


NEW PALTZ NORMAL SCHOOL. 


New term begins February 2, 1887. Tu- 
ent. and text-books free to Normal Stud 
en 




















ial attention to common school 
me. ers and graduates of High Schools 
and Academies. Addiess 


EUGENE BOUTON, Ph.D., Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. ¥. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The number of Courses of Instruction given the 

present year at Corne!] University exceeds . 

The {oo Courses lead to degrees in 

D Philosophy, in Science, and in Letters. 
Tn all these Courses the work is prescribed dur- 
ing the Freshman year, and for the most part 
during the Sophomore year; inthe Junior year 
with the exception of two boursin Engtish Com- 
position, and in the Senior year, without excep- 
tion, the work is elective. 

The Technical Courses lead to degrees in Agri- 
cuiture, Archit-cture, Chemistry, Civil Engi- 
neering, Electrical Engineering, and Mechan- 
ical Engineering. 

The University makes exclusive use of ten Build- 
ings, twelve Laboratories, and ten Museums. Its 
Library now consists of more than 62,000 yol- 
umes, and the list of Scientific and ‘Literary 
jo taken numbers 438. 

For advanced work with Seniors and Graduates, 
the Seminary methods are adopted. 

The Corps of Instruction consists of Ninety Pro 
fessors, Lecturers, and I: stru: tors. 

Thirty-six University Schola ships at $200 each, 
and Eight Fellowships of $400 each are given. 

Tuition to these holding S:ate Scholarsbips, — 
wel) as to students In Agriculture, and to a 
Graduate students, is free; to all others it “ 
$75 a year. 

Raagtentions for swe are held June 13th 
and September 20th, 1 

For the Catreay was and for special infor- 
mation, address either we PRESIDENT OF THE 
| rae i or E. L. WILLIAMS, TREASURER, 


An Gld xo W orld-Renowned 


REMEDY FOR THE 


RELIEF AND CURE OF 


COUGHS, 
HOARSENESS, 


——:AND ALL :—— 


















Indispensable to ca 
and Singers. 

For sale, only in bowes, by all 

Medicine dealers. 
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SLATE PENCIL. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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ESTABLISHED 1870. 


-THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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A WEEKLY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


AMOS M. KELLOGG, 
JEROME ALLEN, 


Terms for E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S Publications. 


The School Journal. (Weekly.) $2.50 a year. 


a ch * Instit 
The Monthiyo 8 ¥. ingti a and Practical Teacher. 


A and Pupils’ Companion. 
Ilustrated. $1.00 a year. » 


f Editors. 





(Monthly.) 


CLUB RATES FOR ONE YEARTO ONE ADDRESS. 
The School Journal and Treasure-Trove, $3. 
The Teachers’ Institute and Treasure-Trove,$1.80 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 
25 Clinton Place, (8th St.) N. Y. 
J. I. CHARLOUIS, Manager Advertising Department, 


WESTERN a6 6 CO GFN. EASTERN AGENTS, 
E. L. KELLOGG & HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago” Ti. 55 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 








New York, Jannary 1, 1887. 
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Ring out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
The flying cloud, the oer light ; 
The year is dying i in the night,— 

Ring out, wild bells, and let him die. 


Ring out the old, ring in 
Ring, happy belis, across the ‘now ; 
The year is going, let him go 

Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


Ring out a slowly dying cause, 
And ancient forms of party strife, 
Ring in the nobler m ot hfe, 

With sweeter manners, p 


Ring out old shapes of foul di 

Riog out the narrowing lust of gold ; : 
‘Ring out the thousand wars of old, 
Ring in the thousand years of peace. 


—Tennyson, 









2| constant urging of renewals. 
a3 ally solicit, and inducements of discount‘for prompt 





Ah! who can say how much of joy within it there may 
be 
Stored up for us who listen now to your sweet melody! 


Good-bye, Oli Year! 
last is told. 

O New Year! write thou thine for us in lines of brightest 
gold. 


Tried, trusty friend, thy tale at 


The flowers of spring must bloom at last, when gone the 
winter’s snow; 

God grant that after sorrow past, we all some joy may 
know. 

Though tempest-tossed our barque awhile on Life’s rough 
waves may be, 

There comes a day of calm at last, when we the haven 
see. 


Then ring, ring on, O pealing bells! there’s music in the 
sound. 

Ring on, ring on, and still ring on, and wake the echoes 
round, 

The while we wish, both for ourselves and all whom we 
hold dear, 

That God may gracious be to us in this the bright New 
Year! 


—A. H. Baldwin. 





DUCATIONAL journalism in our country is yet 

in its infancy. We have many monthlies and 
two weeklies receiving support, but the rank and 
file of our teachers do not regularly take educational 
papers. Thousands of them do not want to talk 
or read about school after four o'clock. It is true 
there has been growth during the past ten years, 
and it is also certain that there will be still more 
growth during the next decade; but to-day the 
subscription list of no educational paper can be de- 
pended upon beyond a limited number without a 
Agents must person- 


payment must be continually made in order to keep 
the list up to a paying basis. This is not the teach- 
ers’ fault. They have come into the work with little 
preparation, and do not expect to remain in it long ; 
the requirements of their patrons do not demand 
more than they have gotten; their pay is small, and 
there is little inducement for them to try to learn 
better ways, especially if it takes money and time. 
If teaching were a profession and education a 
science, and positions permanent and well-paid, 
educational papers of the right sort would be in 
constant demand. There would be no necessity of 
urging their circulation. The very existence of the 
teacher would depend upon his books and his peri- 
odicals. The educational world can only wait and 
work for a better day. Of its coming there can be 
no doubt 





waar the public reads is a certain index of its 

literary taste. A few years ago the country 
was flooded with a quantity of printed trash in the 
shape of ** Bloody Bill” and ** Bad Boy” stories that 
indicated a depraved taste, but recently there has 
been a marked improvement in the qual-ty of popu- 
lar publications. The wishy-washy annuals of N. 
P. Willis’s time have disappeared, subscription 
books made and bound s:mply to sell are growing 
unpopular, and ten-cent illustrated magazines, put 
together with scissors and paste, are much less than 
formerly in demand, while biographical, historical, 
and scientific publications are sold in larger quanti- 





ties than ever before. There certainly has been an 





advancement in public thinking. Our great 
dailies are growing better. There is yet room 
for improvement, but the Herald and Tribune 
of this city are comparatively free from sensational- 
ism, and the World is better this year than last. 


_| The wonderful success of the Century and Harper’s 
“| Monthly indicates healthy 


intellectual growth, 
which has made rcom for the new Scribner. We 
believe that this publication will find a generous 
support without drawing from others. If our five 
great monthlies— Harper's, The Century, The Atlan- 


‘| tic, Scribner's, and Lippincott’s, can find readers 


during this year, we may safely conclude that the 
literary taste of a large number of our people bas 
reached a satisfactory condition. 





[* there is anything young people dislike it is per- 

functory talking and acting; and if there is any 
trait that will draw an older person to them it is 
honesty of expression and action. A brisque man- 
ner and rough-and-ready way of talking, has fre- 
quently been the characteristic of eminent teachers. 
The conventionalities of ‘‘ polite” society are re- 
moved as far as possible from that downright 
honesty so acceptable in private conversation. At 
a recent reception in this city to a public man the 
expression, ‘‘I am so happy to mect personally one 
to whom I owe so much pleasure,” was repeated 
nearly a hundred times. The invariable answer 
was: ‘‘Thanks; so kind;” all of which might have 
been polite, but intensely heartless. An eminent 
French lady, after one of the receptions given her, 
said that four hundred people came up to her in 
turn to say: ‘‘I amso glad to meet you;” and that 
just as the last arrived the first was ready to take 
leave by saying: ‘I am so glad to have met you,” 
so that cight hundred times she heard-tha two 
phrases. Nothing could be more flat than such 
meetings and separations. It is society, but it is 
heaitless. Better by far the hearty handshake of a 
warm, uncultivated friend, than the meaningless 
phrases of the drawing-room. 

In some schools pupils are educated into this 
heartless way of talking by being required to say 
on entering the room, ‘‘Good morning, Miss —, 
I'm glad to see you.” When a salutation comes 
from the heart it is valuable, but when it comes only 
from the lips it had better remain unsaid. Our 
pupils need no education for conventional socicty. 
They will learn its hollowness and heartlessness soon 
enough, but they do need to get that fullness of 
good nature, and kindness, and honesty of impulse, 
that will lead them to say exactly what they mean, 
and mean exactly what they say on all occasions 
and at all times. 








+ — 


TTHE death of Gen. John A. Logan was so sudden 

that the country was greatly startled. With- 
out doubt he had a stronger hold upon the affections 
of the volunteer soldiers than any other living man. 
It is saying a great dealin his favor when we are 
able to record the fact that in this day of greed and 
money getting he never used official station for pri 
vate gain. Still he made some bitter enemies, for 
he was ardent and impulsive, and at times unjust 
in his criticisms and censures; but no one among 
his enemies ever accused him of being a mercenary 
man. An honest and able public man in this money 
getting age is the noblest work of God. 





(THE clergy in all parts of the country are protest- 

ing against the ballet. They neither condemn 
or approve dramatic representations, but they most 
emphatically denounce its sensual aceompaniment. 
Why should not teachers also protest? They are 
even more responsible for public mogajs than min- 
isters. As guardians of the young they should pro- 
tect them against immoral influences by all the 





means within their power. 
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The old year is dead, the new one has come. What it 
shall be depends upon circumstances, for it is not always 
possible to do what we want to; we are hindered so 
much by our surroundings. But it is wisdom to look 
upon the past as a help for future work. It is for this 
reason we briefly review our year’s labor. 

During the past twelve months we have printed ar- 
ticles from many earnest teachers, among whom we 
number some of the leading educational thinkers of the 
age. It is not necessary for us to name them here, a 
moment’s thought will suggest them to our readers. The 
subjects that have been discussed have been greatly 
varied, covering almost the whole educational field. 

Since we have lived up to the best light we have had, 
the past is the only pledge we have for the future. But 
we are wiser to-day than a year ago, therefore it is our 
intention to improve. We intend to give more promin- 
ence to: 

The application of the admitted facts, mind science to 
the practice of teaching. 

The methods in practical moral training. 

Lesson plans of acknowledged value, showing more 
clearly than in the past their psychological application 
and mental use. 

Criticism of new books, not for the purpose of fault 
finding, but for showing how they can be made use of 
by the teacher. 

We intend to give prominence to author's days, and 
the study of literary works, to intelligent news from the 
field, to good letters received from our readers, to sound 
articles from thinking writers, to progressive editorials 
and to brief mentions. These are only a few of the 
good things we are determined to give our readers. With 
a determination to do the best we can, we wish our 
readers a Happy NEw YEAR! 





EVENTS OF 1886. 


JANUARY, 


French ministry organized, M. De Freycinet at head. 

President Grevy of France grants amnesty to all persons 
convicted of political crimes since 1870, 

President Cleveland signed Presidential Succession Bill. 

Hon. David R. Atchison, for one day president of the 
United States, died. 

Trouble with the Chinese in Washington Territory. 

The Queen opened Parliament in person for the first time 
in many years. 

Salisbury’s government defeated on the Collings’ agri- 
cultural amendment, and resigns. 

FEBRUARY. 

Mr. Gladstone appointed premier. 

The French Chamber of Deputies voted that the crown 
jewels be sold for the benefit of aged laboring men. 

Death of John D. Philbrick, LL.D. 

Senate voted to admit South Dakota as a state. 

Ex-Governor Horatio Seymour, died. 

Riots in London on the labor question. 

Archbishop Gibbons of Baltimore, received the cardinal’s 
beretta. 

John B. Gough was stricken with apoplexy while lec 
turing, and died Februry 18. 


MARCH. 
Senate passed Blair Educational Bill. 
Steamer Oregon run down off Fire Island. 
Senate voted to admit Washington Territory as a state. 


APRIL, 
Great strike on the Gould railway lines in the southwest. 
Thaddeus Fairbanks, the inventor of the platform scales, 
died at St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
Tornadoes in the western states. 
Riot in Chicago. 
MAY, 


Seizures of American vessels by Canadians. 

Ex-alderman Jaehne of New York City, convicted of 
bribery in connection with the Broadway scandal, aud 
sentenced to ten years state prison. 
*& Dr. Timothy Dwight elected president of Yale. 

Dr. Dio Lewis, author of hygienic works, died at 
Yonkers. 

Dr. Joel Dorman Steele, author of a series of school- 
books, died at Elmira. 

Leopold von Ranke, the noted German historian, died in 
Berlin. 

JUNE. 


President Cleveland married to Miss Frances Folsom. 

John Kelly, the noted Tammany leader of New York, 
died. 

The writer, Robert Barry Coffin, died at Fordham, N. Y. 

Defeat of Irish Home Rule and resignation of Gladstone 
and his cabinet. 





Edwin Percy Whipple, the essayist and lecturer, died. 

King Ludwig of Bavaria, who had been pronounced in- 
sane, died. 

JULY. 

Paul Hamilton Hayne, the southern poet, died at his 
home in Georgia. 

Albany celebrated its two hundredth anniversary of the 
chartering of the city. 

AUGUST. 

The Marquis of Salisbury appointed prime minister of 
England. 

The Abbe Franz Lizt, the great pianist, died at Bay- 
reuth. 

Samuel J. Tilden died at his residence, Greystone, N. Y. 

Prof. Calvin E. Stowe, busband of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
died in Hartford, Conn., at the age of eighty-four. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Earthquake shocks throughout the United States, espe- 
cially severe in the south. 

Samuel Morely, the British philanthropist, died at the 
age of seventy-seven. 

International yacht race won by the American yacht, 
Mayflower. 

OCTOBER, 

Meyer Karl Rothschild, head of the great banking firm, 
died at Frankfort, Germany. 

Bartholdi’s statue of ‘ Liberty Enlightening the World,” 
was formally unveiled, October 28. 


NOVEMBER. 

Harvard College celebrated its two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary. 

Ex-President Chester Alan Arthur died in New York 
City at the age of fifty-six. 

Miss Grace Dodge and Mrs. Cornelius R. Agnew ap- 
pcinted members of the New York City Board of Edu- 
cation. 

DECEMBER. 

Minghetti, the Italian statesman died. 

A new French cabinet elected. M. Goblet is premier. 

Senator John A. Logan, of Illinois, died at Washington. 

Lord Salisbury resigns the premiership of England. 





WE have need of a pamphlet entitled, ‘‘ Our Common 
Schools; their Rise and Progress, Experiments and 
Failures—Reform and Success.” Can any of our read- 
ers inform us who the author or publisher is? 





THE English language is making its way into all 
countries, and the time is not far distant when it will 
be recognized as the court language of the world. The 
Mikado of Japan has recently ordered that the English 
language be taught in all the schools of the empire, and 
high court officials have recently completed a tour of 
this country during which arrangements were made for 
publishing text-books for that purpose. 





Few of our college graduates can speak either French 
or German, while in Europe it is difficult to find an 
educated man or woman who can not both read and 
speak at least two mcdern languages. This results 
from a radical difference between the early education 
of young people here and abroad. There, languages are 
spoken before they are scientifically studied. A gram- 
mar is not used until considerable knowledge of spoken 
forms has been gained. It is quite customary to employ 
a foreign nurse, who is required to speak only in her 
language to the children. They soon understand her 
and learn to converse with perfect ease. The result can 
plainly be seen in after life, for the vocal organs being 
early accustomed to difficult articulation find no trouble 
in correct pronunciation. lt is true that the facilities 
for learning the continental languages are much better 
than with us, but our foreign population is now so 
large there ought to be no difficulty in adopting the 
same custom here. At all events spoken forms of speech 
should always precede written forms in studying 
living languages. 





THE managers of the National Association have de- 
cided to hold in Chicago, an exposition July 7-15. For 
the purpose of accommodating the large exhibit ex- 
pected, they have secured the exclusive use of three 
large halls. The main exhibition will compose general 
school work, in all grades, including state exhibits ; kin- 
dergarten exhibit, with processes ; industrial exhibit, 
including work by classes, with processes; art exhibit, 
and miscellaneous. Full particulars with names of 
directors in each department can be obtained of Mr. 
Albert G. Lane, general director, Chicago. 





THE English school system carries two heavy loads, 
viz. : payment of teachers by results as indicated at ex- 





aminations, and the levying of weekly fees, te be col- 





lected by law from parents sending their children to 
school. The rich, only to a slight extent, favor taxation, 
for the education of all children by an equable tax 
on the property of all. During the second week of 
November no fewer than 4,000 children whose fees re- 
mained unpaid were refused admission to the various 
London schools. The children who were excluded 
averaged about four from each school. The parents of 
these children are to be prosecuted. 





A TEACHER recently asked her class, ‘“‘How many 


are several times several?’ They took the question 
home with them. When it was put to them again the 
next day one little girl looked intelligent and answered, 
confidently, ‘‘ More than four.” The surprised teacher 
scented a course of logic behind this reply and asked the 
child why she thought so. She was rewarded with, 
** It says in the dictionary that several is more than two: 
and several times several must be more than four.” 





A MINISTER writing on popular amusements says: 

“If denunciation has failed to divert men and women from 
dangerous amusements, let the merits of another plan be tried, 
Let pare nts, teachers, and pastors point out the attractions of a 
more excellent way to happiness, and walk therein themselves 
with a fidelity and with a cheerfulness that can leave no doubt as 
to the sincerity and wisdom of the counsel.” 

This general suggestion is a good one. The true 
teacher applies the principle in many ways. What a 
world of tact is necessary to discover, and then supply 
the employment that will be congenial to each child’s 
mind, one that will interest him, hold him from evil and 
mischief, and at the same time benefit him. The same 
writer adds : 

“One specific illustration must suffice. Instead of saying, 
* Boys, burn up those cards; whist is the devil’s own game; if 
you play it you will go to hell,’ say, ‘ Boys, let us this evening be- 
gin to read and study Longfellow’s translation of * Dante’s Divina 
Commedia.’ ” 

As we said, the general suggestion is a good one, 
but the specific one lacks tact, and would therefore make 
the experiment a failure. Is there a child, boy or girl, 
who had been deriving pleasure from cards, who would 
be drawn from this amusement by inviting him to listen 
to Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” be the reader ever so 
enthusiastic and eloquent over this immortal work? If 
you would interest a child in literature don’t disgust him 
at the outset by giving him something that only the 
most matured minds can enjoy ; but get downfrom your 
pedestal, and be sure to select that which will interest 
his childish, untrained mind, and at the same time ben- 
efit him. No matter how good your motives are, tact is 
the key to success in all these experiments. 





THE complaint is often made that higher education 1s 
too exclusively considered in some states by superinten- 
dents in their reports. They seem to forget that ninety- 
eight per cent. of all instruction is given in the com- 
mon school grades. 

The report of State Superintendent Kiehle, of Minne- 
sota, is not open to this criticism. He considers most 
fully ana ably the grand army of workers in his state, 4 
per cent. of whom are teaching in the first grade, 56 per 
cent. in the second, and 40 per cent. in the third. 

He says: 

“Now, to appreciate what this means, let it be remembered that 
any boy or girl who has creditably completed a common school 
education bas all the scholarship necessary for a second grade 
teachers’ certificate. This, too, is the lowest county certificate 
that isissued. It appears, then, that 40 per cent. of all the teachers 
have less than a common school education, and are licensed fora 
single district for six months. This means that 100,000 children 
of Mincesota are in the hands of persons not prepared even by 4 
decent scbolarship for their work.”’ 

In reference to the time of teaching service, the re- 
ports of superintendents show that 62 1-2 per cent. of the 
teachers employed remain in the same school less than 4 
year ; that 24 per cent. remain one year ; that 9 per cent. 
remain two years, and that 4 1-2 per cent. remain three 
or more years. 

In Minnesota, the university, the normal schools, and 
the high schools, are all increasing in active usefulness. 

Mr. Kiehle urges the abolition of the district, and the 
adoption of the township plan of organization. The 
former multiplies offices, divides responsibility, makes 
proper supervision impossible, and insures few and poor 
schools in districts only partially developed. It is, a5 
suggested, the same as if each half dozen blocks in 4 
large city supplied its own school. There is no equaliza- 
tion of burdens and privileges and the generul standard 
of excellence is low. The township system would, it is 
estimated, require 2,500 instead of 15,000 school officers, 
reducing expense, increasing capability, and securing 4 
more equable distribution of taxation. 
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THE LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL, LAWRENCEVILLE, N. J. 


The Lawrenceville School for Boys is located in the small hamlet of the same name on the high road about half 


less than two years. 


The scheme includes a large central building, now designated as the Memorial Hall. 
located about the large open space fronting the Memorial Hall are fcur masters’ houses. 


way between Trenton and Princeton, N. J. As an educational institution it is one of the oldest of its kind in the 
= state, if not in the country, but, until quite recently, it was very modestly installed in the few old buildings which 
had served a purpose for generations, but which were far behind the requirements of a lively, progressive enterprise 
such as the Lawrenceville school felt itself to be. The late John C. Green of New York City, who was himself a 
graduate of the Lawrencevi:le School, by will left the residue of his estate, amounting to several millions of dollars, 
tc his wife, his brother Judge Caleb S. Green, his nephew Charles E. Green, and his friend Judge John T. Nixon, 
to be used by them for educational, friendly, and other purposes. These residuary legatees placed at the disposal of 
the school trustees a sum of money amply sufficient to cover the expense of erecting new buildings throughout, 
and of placing the institution upon a thoroughly first-class footing. The trustees showed that they fully realized the 
necessity of carefully studying out the problems involved in such an undertaking. Work was begun on the buildings 
in the summer of 1884 and continued through the greater part of 1885, consequently the school has been occupied 


Near the entrance of the grounds is the residence of the head master, and 
Each master’s house is of sufficient size to allow in general eight rooms for 


the master and his family, besides accommodation for -twenty boys. The boys’ rooms are of necessity, arranged together, but it is intended that each master’s house 
shall be as a single household, all eating at the same table and sharing a common sitting-room, hall, and stairway. The master has a private study, with a separate 
entrance, and the master’s family has a small sitting-room, but all other house privileges are shared in common. 
social duties incumbent upon him, has a house to himself. 





The head master, from his position and the greater 





The report discusses many other important subjects 
and is a most vble and comprehensive exposition of school 
affairs and work in this progressive state of Minnesota. 





DurING this week several state associations have been 
m session. We hope next week and week after to give 
our readers some idea of their educational value. This 
we shall do, not by publishing the programs, but cull- 
ing such thoughts as thoughtful teachers will like to 
read, 





A NOTED minister advises: ‘Go to church to'see the 
fashions, go to hear the music, to pass away the time, to 
triticise the minister ; whatever your notion may be, go 
‘o church rather than not go atall.” Onthe same prin- 
tiple one teacher advises another: ‘‘ A pupil better 
work for fear of punishment than not to work at all, or 
from too much pride to fall behind his classmates, or 
ftom fear of ridicule, sarcasm, anything ‘rather than 
tothing. The lowest honorable motive you can give is 
hope-of reward. What shall be done with the pupil who 
‘ontinually shows indifference as to his progress in 
school work? The teacher is not always unaccountable 
for it. Be sure that you have exhausted every means to 
®cure a change ; appeal again and again to the parent 
for assistance ; appeal to pride; if these fail, resort to 
tidieule, sarcasm; threaten punishment, and if this fail— 
tardly give the pupil up; but on the principal of similia 
timilibus curantur become indifferent yourself and like 


‘ay cure like, though your pérseVerance really wins the 
le,” 





Very little growth will result from forced labor. Work 
that is cheerfully performed will give the best results. It 
is true the pupil must work, but he must work cheerful- 
ly, he must be interested. It is here that the infinite 
tact of the true teacher comes into play. That indiffer- 
ent boy has a ‘‘ bent of mind.” It is for the teacher to 
discover it. It is the vulernable point at which he may 
enter and take possession of the child’s mind. ‘Train 
a child along the line of his activities,” and the teacher 
will have no ceuse for complaint on account of indiffer- 
ence and lack of interest. 





HOW TO MANAGE THE INDUSTRIAL EDU- 
CATION DEPARTMENT. 





By S. E. Cook, WATERLOO, N. Y. 


Since it is a well accepted theory that the children of 
the public school ought to receive a more practical edu- 
cation than formerly, it must divolve upon the teachers 
to work out a system of industrial education that shall 
obtain in the smaller cities and towns where it is im- 
practicable, as yet, to have a separate school with its 
special instructors. 

When the pioneers of the movement decided to intro- 
duce drawing into the public schools there were but few 
persons capable of teaching the system which has been 
adopted in nearly all of the better class of public schools 
throughout the country. At this time there are hun- 
dreds of special drawing teachers, and the teachers of 





the different grades working under their direction are 
teaching drawing. 

And thus it will be with the industrial education 
movement. In order to thoroughly systematize the work, 
it will, at first, be encumbent upon the drawing teacher 
to devise a plan of work for the pupils which shall in- 
volve the principles of the lesson received in the draw- 
ing hour. Then a certain period of time each week 
should be allotted in which the pupils should work out 
in a practical manner the instruction suited to the 
grade. 

In the first year the children are learning the char- 
acteristics of the sphere, the cube, etc. Let them make 
useful objects of these forms, using the simplest ma- 
terials, such as winding soft yarn into balls of perfect 
shape, cutting out the forms with a pocket-knife, mak- 
ing toys, etc. And then, through the various grades, let 
the pupil work with simple tools under the direction of 
the teacher until the high school is reached. 

By this time the pupils are of an age to have a decided 
reference for some calling and there doubtless could be 
avorable arrangements made with the master mechanics 

of every town which would result in the pupils of the 
high school being for a specified time each week under 
the instruction of capable workmen who would teach 
them the elements of whatever trade was selected by 
the class. 

A work-room or laboratory would of course be neces- 
sary, and a monitor should be provided who should have 
a genetal oversight of the pupils and the Work, lf the 
work of the industrial class should be arranged for the 
évening, the difficulty of obtaining suitable instructors 
would be lessened, but it might be more difficult to re- 
tain the pupils, 
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FROM THE KKOWN TO THE UNKNOWN. 


» By E. E. Kenyon. 


A voice from the dark ages of educational progress 
calls to us through the columnsof one of our educational 
papers. I refer to Prof. Payne's attack upon the edu- 
cational principle, proceed from the known to the un- 
known. It requires considerable suppleness of intellect 
to bend from the heights of advanced scholarship all the 
way down to the status of the little child, and take with 
him an upward view of the tree of knowledge. Rareas 
this power is, however, it is the first requisite of the ed- 
ucator. It can be cultivated by patient experiment upon 
the child-mind, if pre-adopted dogmas are thrust aside. 
Prof. Payne can have taken but little trouble to thus 
become as a little child again. He has evidently travelled 
back no farther than his college days. when with an- 
alytical powers in full play, he enjoyed the subjective 
study of the branches then under his consideration. 
With a total lack of sympathy for the younger student, 
he swells the vanishing cry of the old-time pedagogue, 
“Tell him, cram him, and let him grow up to it all.” 
As well say of the young colt, ‘load him, load him, and 
let him grow up to his burden.” 

Prof. Payne maintains that, as the child first knows 
an apple as a whole, so he should first know the earth as 
awhole. The involuntary question suggested to the 
reader of his words is: ‘‘ Js this the year 1886, or have 
we dreamed it?’ In the faint hope of teaching one who 
has so successfully resisted all the teaching influences 
of the age, let me endeavor to demonstrate to Prof, 
Payne why the mode of study he so recklessly prescribes 
for the young child is an impossibility: 

The child first knows an apple as a whole; granted, 
but the apple is a visible, tangible, comprehendable 
whole, around which his infant miod wraps itself as 
easily as his baby fist encloses a b-n-bon, At the first 
attempt he makes en aimless clutch at the bon-bon, At 
the first view of the apple he gets a vague impression of 
something red and round and solid. At the next view 
he (presumably) recognizes the apple by these qualities 
us something seen before, and perhaps gains some fur- 
ther knowledge of it. By repeated acquaintance with 
the apple he learns of its smoothness, its crispness, its 
sweetness; that it has a thin skin, a core of little shells 
containing seeds, an indentation of the surface at each 
end of the core, and in one of these a stem. By compar- 
ison he learns that some apples are not so red, nct so 
crisp, notso smooth, not so sweet as others. This, the 
child's objective knowledge of the apple, is acquired by 
handling it, looking at it on all sides, cutting it up and 
tasting it. It could be acquired in no other way. No 
one will contend fora moment that merely telling the 
child about the apple would give him this knowledge. 

To give him a knowledge of the earth in the same or- 
der (‘first the whole and then its parts”) would requ re 
the putting of the earth into his hands that he might 
weigh it, feel its roughuess end its wetness, its solidity 
and its temperature, see its glistening waters, its barren 
deserts, its snowy wastes, its verdant plains, the vary- 
ing colors of its vegetation, the varying aspects of its 
seasons, and the myriad forms of life luxuriating upon 
its surface. For Prof. Payne's instruction, since no 
one else has told him and he has not made the reflection 
for himself, allow me to state that this cannot be done. 
We cannot present this wonderful whole, even to the 
imagination of the child, for two reasons:—First, the 
complexity of the concept is such as to place it quite be- 
yond the grasp of the most highly developed adult im- 
agination. Second, the child, at the age at which geog- 
raphy is usually taken up as a study, is still slavishly 
dependent upon the direct observation of objects for all 
real knowledge. Describe even a simple ‘*unknown” 
to him, and his failure to recognize it when it is subse- 
quently presented in substance will prove that your 
effort to lead him to form a correct mental picture has 
been vain. How much more futile must any attempt 
be to build in the almost infantile mind an ideal earth! 
The geographical globe is of absolutely no assistance. 
You tell the child that he lives upon a ball like that, 
only vastly larger. The mind oloses before such an in- 
comprehensibility and refuses to admit it, even while 
the lips prattle back to you replies that evidence a blind 
faith in what you state. You try to make him see the 
coast line as such, the rivers and mountains as such. 
You are attempting too much. He has never seen a fa- 
miliar pond outlined; conseqently, that wavy line can- 
not possibly suggest to him a muddy margin, a sandy 
shore, a pebbly beach, a wave-washed cliff, or any other 
meeting of the land and water. He has never seen a 
range of neighboring hills represented in drawing"by 


little irregular marks; so those that are placed upon the 
map to indicate mountains mean nothing to him. He 
has never seen the course of a well known brook traced 
in a crooked line upon the blackboard, so the crooked 
lines on the map fail to make him think of rivers. The 
imagination of the average child is so inert at this age (at 
least in regard toany prosaic use) that even after much de- 
scription and many laudable endeavors to make the sub- 
ject extremely interesting, the map will remain to hima 
blank, scrawled over with crooked lines and hard names. 
An exceptionally brighS pupil will form some crude 
conception of the realities you have tried to picture to 
him, and will tell back something of what you have 
added to his inner world; but rest assured. you have 
added nothing to the inner world of the average child. 

It is to such mischievous doctrine as this of Prof. 
Payne’s, that must be attributed the very general failure 
of our schools to impart lasting knowledge. ‘I knew 
all that at school, but I have forgotten it,” is the com- 
mon apology of the ignorance that graduates ever? year 
from the tutelage of such educators. Their pupils con- 
jugate the verbs lay and lie until they can do it im their 
sleep, and yet they talk of “laying down for a nap”— 
and know ro better. They recite from the Astronomy 
with a brilliancy that wins them golden laurels, and a 
year after they leave school they have lost the distinc- 
tion between inferior and superior planets. They dem- 
onstrate that the angle a bc is necessarily equal to the 
angle x y z, and will tell you that ‘‘two square inches” 
and *‘ two inches square” are synonymous expressions. 
They reduce longtitude to time, and if you asked them 
to reduce latitude to time they would do that too. They 
study the indestructibility of matter, and the impression 
remains with them that after a conflagration there is less 
material in existence than before. They define inertia, 
and fail to observe how strongly that property inheres 
in their masters. : 





GOOD SPEAKING AND GOOD READING. 


By Z. RicHarps, A. M., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


We often hear the expression that, ‘‘There are very 
few good readers and good speakers.” The truth of this 
remark cannot be questioned. So self-evident is this 
truth, that elocutionary teachers and schools of elocu 
tion are rising up in every part of the country. 

It is a humiliating fact that a majority of our teach-| 6 
ers are anything but good readers. And itis astill more 
humiliating fact that a large portion of our prominent} ? 
educators practically demonstrate, at our educational 
conventions, that they can neither speak nor read with 
such distinctness and propriety as to make their listen- 
ers hear and understand all they say. 

Very many of our public speakers, when they are ex- 
cited or wish to be emphatic and forcible, run into a 
loud, hurried utterance, combine the different elemen- 
tary sounds in such a close and monotonous manner, 
that oftentimes ninetenths of their hearers have lis- 
tened to an unknown tongue. Some seem to think that 
eloquence consists in a loud, passionate utterance of 
some sentences, with very little if any regard for the 
sentiment ; and then in dropping the voice so low, even 
to a whisper, that no one can distinguish the utterance, 
because the drum of the ear has been paralyzed by the 
previous vocal thunder. 

But what are the remedies for these notorious de- 
fects? They are simple and easily applied ; and it is as- 
tonishing that our so-called, best school-teachers do not 
apply these remedies, if they know them; or if they do 
not know them, they should learn and apply them. One 
thing is certain, the true work of elocutionary training 
must be begun in our elementary schools. 

There are three distinct characteristics of good speak- 
ing and reading, viz. : 1. Distinctness, which requires, (a) 
perfect enunciation, or utterance of all the elementary 
sounds ; (b)perfect articulation, or joining of sounds, and, 
(c) accurate pronunciation ; or the proper accent of syl- 
lables and emphasis of words. 2. There must be a clear 
knowledge of the meaning of the words and the lan- 
guage read. 8. The ability to so read the language as to 
cause the hearers to understand it. 

The pupils must be trained to distinctness of utter- 
ance, by correct instruction, under correct examples, 
from parents and elementary teachers. If the children 
at first utter sounds and words imperfectly or incor- 
rectly in the family or in the school, it will be almost a 
miracle if they ever entirely overcome wrong habits 
early formed. Good elocutionary training may modify, 
but rarely eradicate such habits. Here we see the pri- 
mary cause of so much poor reading. 

The children must be early taught to enunciate 





sounds, as well as pronounce words, correctly. The cor- 


rect sounds of every new word should be enunciated 
just as coon as its form and meaning can be recognized, 
If this training is carefully and correcily given in the 
beginning, there will be very little difficulty in training 
up all children to distinctness in reading and speaking. 

But in addition to the above qualification of distinct- 
ness in vocal utterance, the good reader will have a clear 
knowledge of the meaning of the language used. The 
training for this must also begin when the children 
begin their first lessons in language. Every word and 
sentence should be taught from the beginning, as a rep. 
resentative of a thought or of ideas. Hence the idea 
method of language-training should be used in our ele- 
mentary schools. This will make good silent as well as 
good oral read-rs. Without this training the oral reader 
will utterly fail to be benefited by what he reads. 

But with this training he will so appreciate the mean- 
ing of language, that he will consequently be able to so 
read orally, that he will cause his hearers to understand 
his reading. 

“So they read in the book, in the law of God, dis. 
tinctly, and gave the sense, and caused them to under. 
stand the meaning” (Neh. 88). 


EXAMINATION IN GRAMMAR. 





As conducteed by the Regents of the University of the State of 
New York. 


By G. H. STILLWELL, GEppEs, N. Y. 


The following table may be of value to the teachers 
who are interested in seeing what line the regents’ ex. 
aminations in grammar are taking. The table covers 
the question of the two years, ’84 and °85, and indicates 
not only the matter upon which the questions have been 
asked, but the credits allowed : 








GRAMMAR. 
CREDITS ALLOWED. 
Nov. | Feb. | 
84, 





QUESTIONS ON 





{ Sentences. 
Clauses, 
| fat fs h.| 
rts of Speec 

2. Prin. parts of Verbs. sd 
> Parsing. 

” Definitionsand illustrations, 

. Errors of syntax. 

6, Dingraming and analysis. | 
7. Naming kind of sentence. | 
& Use of capi 


1, Selecting 


° ° - . 
5 Or Crone me | F 


: Se $3 
: OO: Oe eeo: : 
> ROMER QAO 


Dif, in meanite of verbs. | 
10. Naming subj. and pred. | ... 
11. Derivation of words. 





Nouns. 
12. Inflection of a 
certain \X | 
Adjectives.| | 


— 
| 


ws oo 


2 
2 
5 
4 
5 
4 


GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE. 


Clauses.; 4 

1. Comp. of senten- | 
ces with certain teases > 
2. Changing sentences. ons 
3. Comp. certain sentences. 2 


LANGUAGE. 


Letter writing with use of 
_capitals and punctuation. 


| 10 | 10 |... 


Gran 





This ta'ulation shows that 360 credits or 75 per cent. 
of the whole were given on technical grammar, 8% 
credits or 18 per cent. on grammar and language, and 
84 credits or 7 per cent on language. Shouldn’t the 
language part be made much more prominent, and 
shouldn’t the grammar part strike more directly at the 
common errors of English speech ? 








SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


There is hardly any branch of study now taught in 
our schools but can be more readily enforced by supple 
mental reading. A lesson in geography will suggest 
‘Swiss Family Robinson,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘The 
Rollo Books,” ‘‘ Kane’s North Pole Expedition,” ‘‘ Grant's 
Tour Around the World,” and numerous other books of 
incident, travel, and fiction. A lesson in U. S. history 
will suggest Irviog’s ‘‘ Knickerbocker’s History of Ne 
York,” selections from his “ Sketch Book ” and ‘‘Crayo0 
Papers,” Longfellow’s “‘ Hiawatha,” “Paul Revere’ 
Ride, ’ ‘‘ Miles Standish,” ‘‘ Evangeline,” and ‘‘ New Ex- 
gland Tragedies,” Hawthorne’s “Twice Told Tales,” 
‘Scarlet Letter,” etc., Thackery’s “ Virginius,” Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Mayflower” and ‘Old Town Folks,” ett» 
Cooper’s novels, and Lowell’s works, and so on. A larg? 
catalogue of books might be given that will help us much 
is teaching geography and history. Bless you, all o 
geography and history is not found in text books 





those subjects; in fact very little of it is found there. 
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AIR PRESSURE. 
By Jos. H. CowHam, ENGLAND. 


MATTER. 
t. To SHOW THAT AIR HAS WEIGHT AND EXERTS_PRES- 
SURE. 

Downward Pressure :—Experiment 1. If a glass re- 
ceiver, open at both ends, be placed on the stand | 
of an air-pump, and the upper end be tightly | 
covered with tissue paper previously painted with 
gum, a few strokes of the air-pump will lessen the 
amount of air, and hence its pressure on the un- 
der side of the paper. In consequence of the les- 
sened pressure within whilst that on the outside 
is maintained, there is at first a slight tendency 
to force downwards the paper covering. If, how- 
ever, more strukes of the air-pump be now 
taken, the extra pressure WITHOUT, over that 
WITHIN, will cause the paper covering to burst 
inwards with a loud report. 

Experiment 2.—Take a wide necked bottle and a 
hard-boiled egg. Theegg fits nicely into the neck 
of the bottle (Fig. B.) Now introduce into the 
bottle a bit of burning paper. When the paper is 


almost consumed replace the egg on the neck o 
the bottle. The egg is seen gradually to enter the 


neck of the bottle, and then all at once enters the 
bottle with a loud report. 

Inference.—The egg is forced into the bottle on ac- 
count of the WEIGHT OF THE AIR. 


2. To SHOW THAT AIR PRESSES UPWARDS AS WELL AS 
DOWNWARDS. 

Experiment 3.—Upward Pressure of Air :—Take a 
wine glass filled with water. Place evenly upon 
the top a sheet of note paper. Invert the glass 
and carefully remove the hand. The sheet of 
paper will remain attached to the glass, and the 
water will remain within the glass. 

Reasoning.—The water in the inverted glass must 
exert a certain pressure upon the side of the paper 
within the glass. 

As there is nothing but air on the other side of the 
paper, therefore 

The pressure of the airin an upward direction must be 
equal to or greater than the weight of the water 
within the glass. 


MEASUREMENT OF AIR PRESSURE. 

Experiment 4. If a long tube closed at the top by a 
tightly fitting cork, but open at the bottom, be 
filled with water and inverted with the open end 
underwater, the water remains in the glass tube. 

Reasoning :—The pressure upwards at the lower 
open end of the tube must be in this case equal to 
or greater than the weight of the water above. 

This pressure cannot be that of the water only, be- 
cause the column of water in the glass is not suffi- 
ciently high to balance the column in the tube. 

Hence the pressure must be that of the atmosphere 
continued through the water to the lower end of 
the tube. 

Length of the column of water which air pressure 
can support in an enclosed tube may be proved by 
experiments (which cannot be shown to a class), to 
be a little over 33 feet. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR WATER IN THE TUBE. 

Mercury is a little more than 13} times heavier than 
water. If, then, the water column supported by 

* the atmosphere be 83°8 ft., the mercury column, 
by calculation, should not be far from 80 inches, 

If the mercury in a tube of a square inch stund at 
about 80 inches, the mercury, when weighed, will 
be about 15 Ibs. 

This, then, is the pressure of the atmesphere on 
every square inch. 





LETTER WRITING. 


Teaoh, letterwriting as @ means ef talking with pen 
or pencil to distant persons. Explain and illustrate the 
arrangement .and the use of the different divisions or 
parts of theletter. Teach the abbreviations in common 
use, and accustom the children to using them in their 
proper places. Teach how to write the proper or partic- 
ular names of persons and places; when to use is and 
when are in statements; when was and were, etc.; also, 
how to write the different forms forthe plural. All this 
may be done in the primary grades, and without the use 
of technical terms. The child may thus acquire habits 


METHOD. 


Fig. B 














B. Showing the e 
the 


placed on A. Ghowtng yeessuse outside 
neck of 


bottle. bursting the paper covering. 


Experiment 1. Draw attention to the state of the pa- 
per covering, before the air pump is touched. When 
the depression of the paper occurs, ask children to ac- 
count for the movement. 

If necessary explain by analogy as follows: 

Two groups of boys are equally matched; they 
form two lines and thus push against one another. 
So long as both are exactly equal in strength there 
is no movement. Take away a member from one 
side and at unce the weakened side begins to with- 
draw. 


Experiment 2.—Review of the Facts. (1) From pre- 
vious lessons the class will know that the lighted paper 
would cause the air within to be dilated. (2) Some of 
the air would then be forced out of the bottie. (8) Upon 
cooling, the air within would contract, and thus - less 
pressure would be felt on the under end of the egg than 
on its upper side : Now draw the inference. 


C. Illustrating the upward 
pressure of the atmos- 
phere exerted on the un- 
der side of the paper. 


Make it clear, if necessary by 
reference to scales in a 
shop, that so long as the 
water remains in the ves- 
sels the pressure outside 
must be equal to or great- 
er than the weight of the 
water. If children under- 
stand a spring balance 

reference to it should be made. 











of using Janguage naturally precedes any acquaintance 
with the science of language; and children may learn to 
do these things in the right way without necessarily 
learning at the same time why it is the right way. 


A METHOD IN COMPOUND NUMBERS. 


Required to reduce 4 bus., 1 pk., 2 qt. to pints. 
(1.) 1 bus.=4 pk. 
=16 pk. 





(2.) 4 bus.= 4x4 pk.. 
a bot ae ~ =17 pk. 


(1. 
ant if pi. — x8 qt.=136 qt. 
(3.) 1 qt. +2 qt.=188 qt. 

(1.) 1 qt.=2 
on 1) ist 133 qt.= > F8x2 pt = =276 pt. 
Reduce 384 pt. to bushels. 
fa) 2 pt.=1 qt. 


2 
( ada pet Bead at: =2$4 qt. = 192 qt. 


u. {4 eat =1 = 
(8.) 1 qh ts 19d><¢ pl. aga pk. =24 pk. 


a) 
a) Speak be bus. =24 bus. ==6 bus. 


mse Mo. F. M. Watiace. 


BASEBALL,—Erastus Wiman, who is a baseball man- 
ager as well asa man of extensive business interests, 
says that at least $2 500,000 is spent yearly in baseball 
in this country. Is not this thing being overdone? It 
would seem so when salaries for good players range as 
high as $5,000. What teachers get $5,000. When we 
pay more to a juggler than to lecture or to see pictures, 





BRIEF LESSON PLANS. 





** BORROWING” 10. 
The following device may be used to make clear the 
process of substraction when a figure of the subtrahend 
exceeds that of the same order in the minuend, 
Four of the class are called out to a table on which is 
placed a box of toy money, the rest of the class giving 
close attention. 
25c. 


9c. 
—— is written on the board and the class is asked to 
tell what the figures said. 
‘Twenty-five cents less 9 cents.” 
‘Jennie, you may give Clarence 25 cents.” 
“Clarence, you may giv> Johnnie 9 cents. 
“IT cannot because I have only 5 pennies.” 
‘What can you do so that you can give Johnnie 9 
cents?” 
‘* Get 1 dime changed for 10 pennies.” 
‘‘Now we will change the figures.” 
1 10. 
2 5 
- 9 


‘Clarence, you may tell the class what you have 
left.” 

**T have 16 cents left.” 

After various operations are performed all the mem- 
bers of the class are asked to work the following prob- 
lems on their slates : 


26c. 24c. 23c. 
8c. -Tc. -de. 


38c. 
~9c. 


83c. 87c. 
-8c. -9c. 
When the slates were examined they appeared as fol- 
lows: 


1 10 1 10 1 10 210 

2 6c. 2 4c. 2 8c. 8 8c. 
8c, ~Te. —4e. -9c. 
18¢c. 17c. 19¢. 29c. 


(From a lesson given by lsAaBEL HEMINGWAY.) 





TEACHING A NEW WORD. 


Holding up a book, the class was asked : ‘‘Can you tell 
me what this is ?” 
** A book,” came from a chorus of voices, 
**T will write the word book on the board.” 
** Who can trace the word with the pointer?” 
“Jennie, you may trace it three times.” 
The child traces carefully three times. 
‘Now you may write the word in another place with 
the crayon.” 

‘* Who else would like to trace the word ?” 
are eagerly raised. 

‘* James, you may trace and then write.” 

All members of the class are required to trace and 
write the word three times. It is a surprise to find that 
they can write the worl so accurately that it is reada- 
ble. Tracing with the pointer is of great assistance in 
learning. 

(From a lesson given by MARTHA WILLIAMSON.) 


All hands 





ANOTHER METHOD FOR COMPOUND PROPORTION. 


“Tf 4 men, in 8 days, working 9 hours a day, can dig 
a ditch 400 ft. long, 4 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep ; how wide 
will a ditch be that 12 men can dig in 8 days, the ditch 
being 600 ft long, and four ft. deep, the men working 8 
hours a day ?” 

Solution by analysis: 4 men in 8 X 9 hours dig 
400x4x8 cubic feet, hence one man in one hour digs 
Oe : = ;= a = 16} cubic feet. 
work for one man is 163 cubic feet. But12 menin8x8 
hours do 768 hours’ work for one man, and hence dig 
768 x 16% = 12800 cubic feet. 

A ditch 600 feet long, 4 feet deep, and one foot wide= 
2400 cubic feet. Hence, 12800+2400=width=5}, the an- 
ewer. N. B. WEBSTER. 


Thus one hour’s 





TRAINING THE VOICE. 


The breath should be taken at the waist, the shoulders 
and upper chest being kept in a natural position. Take 
a natural everyday breath that caz be controlled. Don’t 
overload the lungs. Power depends not on the amount 
of breath, but on the right government of it. Take a 
new breath for every new idea. Keep the muscles of 
the throat relaxed and free, open the mouth easily and 
well. Don’t be afraid of opening the mouth. Don’t 
overwork the organs of articulation, avoid grimaces, 
contortions of the lips, and all unnatural efforts. Speak 








of correct expression beforestudying grammar, The art 


look out. 





distinctly and musically, 
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THE PANAMA CANAL, 





Scholars refer to their maps and they will find that 
the Isthmus of Panama has a general direction of north- 
west and southeast, but it makes a bend at one pomt 
where the direction for a short distance is northeast and 
southwest as represented in the map below. 





ATLANTIC OCEANZSHY 





























Aspinwall on the north side and Panama on the south, 
are to be the two ports of the ship canal now in the pro- 
cess of construction. The surface of the Isthmus of 
Panama is varied. A prolongation of the Cordilleras 
forms the backbone of the isthmus. The interior of the 
country is mountainous, cut up into deep valleys whose 
sides are covered with a rich tropical vegetation. 

‘The canal will extend from the Bay of Limon along 
the valleys of the Chagres. Obispo, and the Rio Grande, 
and enter the Pacitic near the islands of Naos and 
Clamenca. Its total length will be 45 miles, and, like 
the Suez Canal, will be unobstucted from end to end. 
Its width at the bottom will be 72ft.; ai the water-level, 
164 ft. in soil, and 105 ft. in rock : its average depth will 
be 80 feet. a dam will be constructed at Gamboa to 
regulate the waters of the Chagres. 

From fifteen to twenty thousand workmen, mostly 
from Jamaica, Colombia, and the Antilles, are already 
employed on the canal banks. The construction of the 
banks has been intrusted to a number of contractors, 
each of whom is bound down to have his portion of the 
work completed within a given time, the company re- 
taining the power of breaking the contract at a moment’s 
notice should the work prove unsatisfactory. It is con- 
fidently expected that the canal will be finished by the 
end of 1889, 

A great saving in time and money will be effected 
when the necessity for the long and perilous voyage 
round Cape Horn has been obviated. 

This saving of distance will confer a great benefit on 
merchants and traders, who will thereby be enabled to 
get their goods more quickly into the market. ° It will 
also effect such a saving on insurance, both of goods and 
shipping, as will cover the extra expense of the dues 
levied on going through the canal. 

The field for commercial enterprise open up to the 
world by means of the Panama canal is immense, com- 
prising, as it does, Peru, Chili, Colombia, W. Mexico, 
California, Oregon, the north of China, Japan, East 
Australia, and a great part of Polynesia. 

The cost of the canal is estimated at about £50,000,000, 
and the interest due annually toshare and bond holders 
umounts to £3.000,000. 





NoTE.—Cut taken from Deo, 3, Science. 





THE people of China display excellent sense at the be- 
ginning of the year—they pay their debts, array them- 
selves in new clothes, and distribute gifts. ‘‘ Kung-she / 
Kung-she !”’ says every man to his friend, when he meets 
him on New Year’s morning. His friend bows low, and 
repeats the words, ‘“‘ Kung-she ! Kung-she!” The mean- 
ing is, ‘‘ I congratulate you,” or, as we say, ‘‘I wish you 
a happy New Year.” 


New-Year Day. 


J. FRANCES. 
1 sprightly. A 


imagination, but it underlies 
and is essential to them all. 


HUBERT P. MAIN. Although it originates nothing 
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1 vir- gin beau-ty,Comesthe mer-ry New-Year Day— 
2. Praise to Him whose love hath brought us In these pure de-lights to share; 


yet nothing can be done without 
it. Let us now consider how 
it acts. When we go into the 
fields many impressions are 
made upon the senses. We at 
once select one object ; this be- 











comes the object of thought, 





























Bright with hope and joy and 
Let us not for-get to 
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our childhood’s morning ray; 
Him For His ev - er watch-ful care; 











perhaps only for an instant, 
when another is attended to, 
and another, andso on during 
the walk. If we see some one 
thing, as a flower, that we 
desire especially to examine, 
the will is brought into action 
and other objects are excluded. 
Perhaps we shade our eyes so 
as more easily to exclude a 
ai desire to attend to anything 











else. We learn that at first 























there is an unwilling or in- 
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Hap - py greet-ing, hap- py greet-ing, Parents,friends,and teachers dear! 
Hap -py New-Year, friends and teachers,Hap- py New-Year,one and all! 


voluntary attention, and then 
a willing or voluntary atten- 























Copyright, 1878, by Hubert P. Main. 
From Glad Refrain. By permission, Biglow & Main. 





Ev - ery heart beats high with pleasure While we hail the new-born year. 
May our Father’srich-est bless-ing On your path-way ev -er fall. 


N tion. When we return home 

— = SST =. : we shut our eyes and mentally 
1 is oy — 1 — recall all that we have seen. 
a C The amount and vividness of 


this re-call-ing or re-collect-ing 
is exactly proportioned to the 
completeness of the attention. 

PRINCIPLE :—That which we 
will t> attend to is recollected 
easily—the rest is easily for- 
gotton. 

Lesson :—The will must be 
called into active exercise if the 
objects of attention are to be 













THE SCIENCE OF PSYCHOLOGY. 





AN ABSTRACT OF LECTURES DELIVERED BEFORE THE BROOK- 
LYN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


By NicHoLtas Murray BUTLER, Ph.D., of CoLUMBIA 
COLLEGE, N. Y. 


LECTURE VII. 


The lecturer described in detail the nerve-ganglion 
and fibre, the three parts of each, the sensitive and 
motor or afferent and efferent nerves. 
An evidence that the brain and nervous system are the 
seat of mental activity is that if the action of the ner- 
vous system is interrupted, brain activity ceases. The 
amount of nourishment needed for the brain—though it 
averages only one-fortieth of the weight of the body—is 
one-sixth of the whole circulation of the blood. If one 
of the four great arteries is cut the action of the br:in is 
weakened, still more with every successive artery sev- 
ered. The same result is shown if a shock is given to 
the nervous system which causes a suspension of the 
heart’s action, thus withholding blood from the brain. 
With reference to the nervous system the lecturer 
traced its development from the lowest form, protozoans, 
in which no nervous system has been proved, and the 
ascidian molusk, the lowest type which reveals a nervous 
system, through the higher mollusk’s, articulates in 
which the nervous system is subservient to locomotion, 
and vertebrates, the highest class of which is the mam- 
malia. As we come to the highest forms, we find the 
brain larger and more complex, and also possessed of 
greater functional power, capable of infinitely more 
impressions and infinitely more motions. 


MIND STUDIES FOR YOUNG TEACHERS.—V. 








ATTENTION. . 
The derivation of words often gives us correct ideas 
of their application. We have examples of this in at- 
tention, from ad to and tendo I bend, and abstraction, 
abs from and traho I draw. Abstraction is the drawing 
the thought away from other objects, attention is the 
bending of all our powers to the thinking of that which 
has become the object of thought. There must be some- 
thing to think of before we can think, and we must have 
the ability to keep our thoughts upon this something 
before wecan secure attention. 


easy to fix thought upon one thing, but it is much harder 
to keep it there for any length of time. 





apprehended. 

ILLUSTRATION :—The following dialogue is to the 
point. A pupil said, ‘‘I cannot understand this lesson.” 

‘* Have you studied it ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir, I have been studying it for more than an 
hour, and I have no idea of a single line.” 

‘Tell me what games you played at recess?” 

‘Yes, sir. We played two, etc.” 

“You remember how many fish you caught last week, 
Saturday ?” 

‘‘I brought home seventeen, and had lots of sport 
thrown in.” 

“You seem to remember outside things very well. 
why can you not remember books as well ? 

“ The fact is, sir, that my mind is full of ball games, 
fishing, hunting, and outside affairs. It’s away off.” 

‘“‘ That is the reason you cannot learn. If you can 
bring your mind here and think of what you are read- 
ing. you will remember and understand well enougb.” 

APPLICATION :—Some way must be found to influence 
the wills of pupils before they can give attention to 
what they study. The means of accomplishing this are 
various. Under the old masters the rod was used, and 


must,” then, *‘ I will,” and afterward followed attention 
and success. Some strong influence must be brought 
to bear upon the will to bring it into vigorous exercise. 

The ‘“‘ must” should be all powerfull. 

Here should follow a discussion of proper and im- 
proper school incentives as means of bringing the will 
into vigorous exercise, and securing attention. These 
cannot be considered now, but it is of the utmost im- 
portance that they should be understood. Here is the 
outline of the argument : 


I, Tucentives and 
Il. Motives, as for example, 


a, Rewards, These lead 
b. Punishments, to the ex- wry. 
1. Approvals, ercise of 


2. Disapprovals, the 
c. Love of Study, 
d. Personal Attachments. 


The WILL influences attention, without which there 
can be-no memory, association, reason, or judgment. 
How to influence the will is one of the most important 
subjects for the teacher.to understand. -Our next topic 
will be Mind Incentives. 





Exercise is the great law of culture. 
The perception powers of the child should have careful 


It is comparatively | culture 





Attention is not a distinct faculty as memory or 


The memory of the child should be trained through 
pe ol faculties, according to the laws of association 
an l tion. P,«* »* 


in many cases it was effectual. The pupil felt, ‘I ° 
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GENERAL EXERCISES. 


AUTHORS’ DAYS. 








ROBERT BURNS. 
Burns's Birthday.—Jan. 25. 
1. Sona—The Banks o’ Doon. 
2. LIFE AND REMINISCENCES.—By the Pupils. 


First Pupil. BrirTHPLACE.—Robert Burns was born in 
Ayrshire, Scotland, Jan. 25, 1759. His father was not a 
peasant, but a Scottish yeomon or a small farmer. The 
little clay cottage in which Burns was born was built by 
his father’s own hands a short time before he was mar- 
ried, and originally contained but two rooms, 

Second Pupil. Epucation. He was sent to the school 
at Allaway Mill, which was taught by a teacher of un- 
common merit. The books used were a spelling book, 
the New Testament, the Bible, Mason’s Collection of 
Prose and Verse, and Fisher’s English Grammar. At 
the age of eleven he was said to be, “ a critic in nouns, 
verbs, and particles.” After this he was instructed by 
his father, save a short time spent in Ayr school. Later 
he acquired a smattering of French, mensuration, and 
surveying. 

Third Pupil. A LABORING Man. He was the princi- 
pal laborer on the farm. Endured hard work and poor 
living. At one time the family suffered greatly from 
pecuniary difficulties, the soil was unproductive, the 
cattle died, and the landlord’s agent wrote threatening 
letters. The character of this agent is drawn in the 
“Tale of the Twa Dogs,” one of his best poems. He at 
tempted other vocations, only to return again to farm- 
ing. He is called “ the Ayrshire Ploughman ” To stand 
at the plough was his favorite occupation, and some of 
his best verses were produced while he was at that ex- 
ercise. 

Fourth Pupil. CHARACTERISTICS. Burns was a thor- 
ough Scotchman, warm-hearted, patriotic, very friendly, 
even to the little animals and flowers; is said to have 
been very generous. After leaving home he never came 
back for a visit, however poor he might be, without 
bringing a present for every member of the family, al- 
ways a pound of tea for his mother; he was shrewd and 
clear-sighted at discovering faults and virtues in indi- 
viduals or classes of society. He was observing of every 
thing in nature, but saw in it some lesson relating to 
man. On the other hand he was reckless, fickle, and 
fond of conviviality, and lacked strength of character. 

Fifth Pupil. CHARACTERISTICS OF PoEMS. Written 
mostly in the Scottish dialect, show keen insight into 
human nature, express strong homely sense, some of 
them are broadly humorous, others keenly satirical, as 
“Holy Willie’s Prayer.” They express marked originality 
of thought, and were all written hurriedly; ‘‘ Tam O’Shan- 
ter” occupying but a day, others a few hours in the morn- 
ing; his national song, ‘‘ Bannockburn ” was composed in 
the midst of a thunder storm on the wilds of Kenmore. 
The subjects were suggested by his surroundings. Burns 
poetized labor and the simple surroundings of the far- 
mer. 

Sixth Pupil. PUBLICATION OF HIS PoEMs. At theage 
of 27, misfortune gathered so thickly he resolved to leave 
the country and sail for Jamaica. To defray the expen- 
ses of the trip he resolved to publish his poems. They 
were published in 1786, and were received with great 
applause, He was preparing to embark when a letter 
came urging a second edition. The voyage was aban- 
doned. For a while the poor ploughman was the lion 
of the season. 

Seventh Pupil. DEatTH. This chief of Scottish poets 
lied in straitened circumstances. He had succeeded as 
poet, but had failed in every thing else, and like other 
nen of genius, was not appreciated until after his death. 
areless exposure brought on an attack of rheumatic 
ever from which he did not rally. Added to the phy- 
ical suffering of his last days, was the mental distress 
taused by his poverty and inability to help his family. 
de died at Dumfries, in 1796, at the age of 37. importun- 
ig his friends to help his family in their poverty. 

Eighth Pupil. Description oF StatuE. The Dum- 
ties statue was unveiled in 1881. It is of Sicilian marble. 
Khe poet is represented as sitting easily on an old tree 
ot, holding in his left hand a cluster of daisies. His 
ace is turned toward the right shoulder, and the eyes 
awe into the distance. Near by lie a collie dog, a broad 

mnet half covering a well thumbed song-book, and a 

istic flageolet. 

Teachers should enlarge on few facts given here and talk to the 


lars about Burns until they really feel acquainted with him, 
description of the poems and create such an interest that 


















the scholars will have a desire to read the whole, of which only 
fragments are given here. 


8. ReciraTION—By a Boy. 
THE TWA DOGS. 


*Twas in that place o’ Scotland’s isle 
That bears the name o’ Auld King Coil, 
Upon a bonny day in June, 

When wearing thro’ the afternoon, 

Twa dogs that were na thrang at hame. 
Forgather’d ance upon a time, 

The first I'll name, they ca’d him Ceesar, 
Was keepit for his honor’s pleasure, 

His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Show’d he was nane o’ Scotland’s dogs, 
The tither was a ploughman’s collie, 

A rhyming, ranting, roaring billie, 

Wha for his friend an’ comrade had him, 
Av’ in his freaks had Luath ca’d him. 


(The two dogs are represented as having a long con- 
versation. Cesar talks about the ways of rich people, 
and Luath about the poor, their sources of enjoyment, 
etc. 


CESAR. 


But then to see how ye’re negleckit, 

How huff’d and cuff’d, and disrespeckit! 
L—d, man, our gentry care but little 

For delvers, ditchers, an’ sic cattle; 

I’ve noticed, on our Laird’s court-day, 

An’ monie a time my heart’s been wae, 
Poor tenant bodies, scant o’ cash, 

How they maun thole a factor’s snash, 
He'll stamp, an’ threaten, curse an’ swear, 
He'll apprehend them, poind their gear; 
While they maun stan’, wi’ aspect humble, 
An’ hear it a’, an’ fear an’ tremble! 

I see how folk live that hae riches; 

But surely poor folk maun be wretches? 


LUATH. 


They're nae sae wretched’s ane wad think; 
Tho’ constantly on poortith’s brink; 
They’re sae accustomed wi’ the sight. 
The view o’t gies them little fright, 
Then chance and fortune are sae guided, 
They ’re ’ay in less or mair provided, 
An’ tho’ fatigued wi’ close employment, 
A blink o’ rest’s a sweet enjoyment, 

The dearest comfort o’ their lives, 

Their grushie weans an’ faithfu’ wives, 
The prattling things are just their pride, 
That sweetens a’ their fireside. 


4. RECITATION—By a Girl. 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY. 


Written on turning one down with the plough. 
Wee, modest, crimson-tipped flower, 
Thou’st met me in an evil hour; 

For I maun crush amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem; 

To spare thee now is past my power, 
Thou bonnie gem. 


Cauld blew the bitter-biting North 

Upon thy early, humble birth, 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth, 
Thy tender form. 


There in thy scanty mantle clad, 
Thy snawie bosom sunward spread, 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise; 
But now the share up-tears thy bed, 
And low thou lies! 


Such fate to sui‘ering worth is given, 
Who long with wants and woes has striven, 
By human pri¢e or cunning driven, 
T » mis’ry’s brink, 
Till wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 
He, ruined, sink! 


Even thou who mourn’st the Daisy’s fate, 

That fate is thi: e—no distant date; 

Stern Ruin’< ploughshare drives elate, 
Fuil on thy bloom, 

Till crushed benea’h the furrow’s weight, 
Shall Se thy doom! 


LTO BE CONTINUED.] 


PERSONS AND FACTS. 


Ten per cent. of. the students in the University of*Zurich are 
women, Twenty-nine of them are studying medicine, fourteen 
philosyphy and two political economy. There are now forty- 
eight female students of medicine in London, and in Paris one 
bundred and three. 

One of the most valuable educational books is Frabel’s Educa- 
tion of Man. It willbe welcome intelligence to learn that the 
publishers, A. Lovell & Co., Astor Place, New York, have pre- 
pared an edition bound in boards for 65 ceuts. 

The United States Supreme Court has decided the case of the 
Choctaw Nation against the United States, ordering a judgment 
for $3,108,708 for the plaintiffs. 


Pror. G. A. PLIMPTON delivered an illustrated lecture recently 
in the great hall of Cooper Union, on “Some Famous English 
Schools.” 


There was no serious disturbance in London on Lord Mayor's 
Day. Some Socialist speeches were made. 

Hon. Henry BARNARD, of Hartford, is probably the best 
known American educator living. A recent intermew with him 
showed us that he is stili bard at work completing the labor of 
his life. He bas without doubt influenced American thought 
through the press more universally than any man living. His 
American Journal of Education, now completing its thirty-fitth 
volume, is a thesaurus of educational knowledge. No college or 
normal school library is at all complete without its possession. 
We are glad to know that, altbough in his seventy-sixth year, he 
is in the enjoyment of vigorous health. 


The Indiana legislature is very closely divided, and several 
seats will be contested. Accusations of fraud are rife. 

PRESIDENT SMART, Of Perdue University, bas, with his wife, 
been spending several days in this city. We are glad to learn 
that his school is prosperous, and that the doctor is well and 
bappy. He is an ex-president of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


The National Grange of Patrons of Husbandry has been in ses- 
sion in Philadelphia. It calls for legislation “to equalize and re- 
duce taxation, restrain corporations from oppressing the people, 
have the finances managed in the interest of the people, keep our 
public domain for actual settlers, prevent gamblers from pricing 
our productions, and extend the same protection to the farmer 
and manufacturer.” 


Messrs. D.C, HeatH & Co. have issued two little pamph- 
lets, in which teachers will be particularly interested. They are 
entitled, ““ Chemistry” and “ Studies in General History,” and will 
3 senpbe free on aplication. 





THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





In the Senate debate upon the Morrill resolution against re 
ducing the tariff, Senator Dawes and Senator McPherson both 
favored the principle of admitting raw material tree of duty. 
But the Republican Senator was opposed to free woo), and the 
Democratic Senator was opposed to free sugar. It seemed mre 
like a conflict of sections than of principles. 


Mr. Hewitt introduced into the House a bill empowering the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay in advance such future interest 
on bonds as exceeds three per cent. The object of the bill is to 
make a)l our bonds three per cents., so as to afforda base for 
national bank circulation. 


Senator Platt’s resolution in favor of open executive session 
was iaid on the table by a vote of 33 to 21. 


The bill prohibiting Congressmen from acting as attorneys for 
subsidized railroads was discussed in the Senate. Senator Beck 
denounced it as indecent for Senators and members to sit and 
vote upon measures affecting great railroad companies to tie 
amount of bundreds of millions, while having the money of those 
companies in their pockets. 


Senator Blair proposed a bill providing fcr a rebate on al! im- 
ported mate:ials incorporated with domestic materials and :e- 
exported. The passage of the bill would undoubtedly make our 
tariff system still! more popular with manufacturers. 

The Senate passed a bill to redeem the trade dollars. The advo- 
cates of the bill claimed that only about fifteen millions of these 
dollars would be presented for redemption, but admitted that 
fifty millions had been coined. By this bill the speculators and 
other holders will get one dollar for buliion now worth abcut 
eighty cents. 

Mr. Hoar’s bill to repeal the Tenure of Office act of 1867 was 
pass d by the Senate. The President is again given the right of 
summary removal of officers at any time. Uncer the present law 
suspensions only can be made during a Congressional recess, and 
these must be submitted to the Senate for approval when it 
meets. 

A petition has been circulated for the release of James D. Fish, 
ex-President of the Marine Bank, who, it is asserted, cannot live 
much longer in prison. 

The French Spoliation Claims are being argued before the Court 
of Claims. 

The steamboat J. M. White, from Vicksburg for New Orleans, 
was recently burned, at Blue Stone, thirty miles above Baton 
Rouge. She had a number of passengers on board, and a number 
of these, as well as deck hands, were lost. The latest estimates 
place the number of lives lost at over forty. The boat was built 
at a cost of $225,000, and her cargo was valued at about $150,000. 

Look out for an influx of emigrants. The Guion, Inman, Mon- 
arch, and Cunard lines of steamers are issuing prepaid steerage 
tickets to New York for fifteen dollars, and the National Line 

offers to bring the same class of passengers for thirteen. 

The temperance vote in Boston at a late election was greatly 
increased. 


The utmost care is used in preparing Hood's Sarsaparilla. It 





is pure, honest and reliable, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


GEORGIA. 

Dalton has recently voted a special tax for the establishment of 
grided schools. A superintendent i3 wanted, salary $1,200. 

Gainsville is also organizing city schools. A superiatendent is 
wanted there also. 

STaTe COMMMISSIONER ORR is urging the legislature now in 
session to increase the state school monev $750,000, which would 
give the public schools a session of four months. 


The city schools of Athens, E. C. Branson, superintendent 
have enro!led 1,150 pupils to date, have a corps of twenty teach- 
ers, received 503 visits from the townspeople the first two montbs. 
Two new brick school-buildings are erecting. Two more are pro- 
posed in a new appropriation of $25,000. This would make 
353, 00 spent for schoo] purposes here within eighteen months— 
good for a town of 10,000 people ! 


LOUISIANA. 


The parish superintendents will meet in convention, Feb. 3 and 
4 next, in Tulane Hal), New Orleans. The following is the gencral 
program : 

Address of Welcome, Hon. J. G. Parkam, president New Orleans 
school board: Reply, Supt. Chas. W. Seals, Claiborne Parish; 
addresses by Hon. Warren Easton, state superintendent; Gov. 8. 
D. McEnery, and Col. Wm. Preston, Johnston, president Tulane 
University ; * The Study of Arithmetic,” by Hon. Ulric Bettison, 
superintendent schools, N. 0.; “Improved System of Collecting 
Poll-Tax,” Supt. T. F. Bell, Caddo Parish; Imvortance of Profes- 
sional Reading for Teachers,” Supt. Thomas A. Badeaux, La- 
fourch Parish; “* The Duty of Parish Boards in the Employment 
of Teachers.”’ Supt. Chas. Owen, Rapides Parish ; “ Whetis Nec- 
essary to Improve tie Educational System of Louisiana?” by 
Supt. R. H. Snyder, Tensas Parish; “The Duty of Citizens To- 
ward Common Schools,” by Supt. Wm. H. Graland, Tangipahva 
Parish; “* Grading Country Schoo's,” by Prof. H. E. Chambers, 
editor Progressive Teacher, N. O.; “The Relation of the Normal 
to the Common Schools,” by Dr. E. E. Sheib, president Louisiana 
state normal school. 





MAINE, 

The pedagogical society held its annual meeting at Brunswick, 
December 30, 1886—January 1, 1887. Program was as follews : 
President’s Address—Kelation of the School to the State ; Lecture 
—Hints on Teaching Chemistry, with Illustrative Exderiments, 
Prof F. C. Robinson, Bowdoin College; Report on Geography— 
Rev. B. P. Snow, Willard, Cape Elizabeth; Lecture—Culture of 
the Attention, President Wm. DeW. Hyde, D. D., Bowdoin Col- 
lege ; Paper—How to teach Primary Reading, Moses True Brown, 
Principal Boston School of Oratory ; Paper—Scientific Temper- 
ance Instruction, with illustrative Experiments, C. F. Warner, 
Farmington; Paper—Work of the Public Schools, as seen from 
the Literary Stand-point, Prof. Geo. C. Chase, Bates College ; In- 
struction in Singing, with Class, M. E. Chase, Teacher of Singing 
in Lewiston Public Schools ; Paper—Work of the Public Schcols, 
as seen from tbe Industrial Stand-point, President M. C. Fernald, 
Ph.D., State Agricultural Co!lege; The Elements of Expressive 
Reading, with Illustrative Readings, Prof. Moses True Brown, 
Tufts College; Paper—Health in the School-Room, Dr. G. A. 
Phillips, Ellsworth ; Paper—What shall we do with boys trouble- 
some in school? Walter 8. Parker, Principal! Everett School, Bos- 
ton; Paper—Work in the Public Schools, as seen from the Agri- 
culturist’s Stand-point, Prof. W. H. Jordan, Orono, Supt. State 
Experimental Station; Lecture—The Function of the Public 
School, fon, Wm. Crocket, Fredericton, N. B., General Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New Brunswick. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


At a meeting of the board of education of Concord, the resigna- 
tions of Nellie M. Sweeney, teacher in the Penacock intermediate 
school, anc Fannie E. Jeffers, teacher in the Piains school, were 
accepted. 

MARY E, MELIFANT was transferred from the Merrimack pri- 
mary to the Penacock intermediate. New teachers were elected 
as follows: Merrimack primary, Mary E. Quimby; Plains, Lizzie 
J. Talpey. 

WitiiAM F. York, Esq. of Nashua, was engaged by State 
Superintendent Patterson to deliver a lecture on marbles and 
lime-stones before the teachers’ institute at Lebanon, Wedesday, 
December 8. At the same time he placed on exhibition the most 
beautiful collection of marbles and limestones ever seen in this 
state. 


Miss ABBIE M. WHITE, teacher of drawing in the Nashua pub- 
lic schools, bas resigned t> accept a position in Springfield, Mass., 
at an increased salary. 

On Friday afternoons there are very interesting exercises in 
the bigh school rooms in Farmington, musical and otherwise, 
and dwellers along Main street enjoy also seeing boys pass with 
significant fiddles under their arms and girls with music books. 


Miss ISABEL BRONSON, formerly music teacher in Colby Acad- 
emy, New London. died very suddenly of pneumonia in Phila- 
delphia, recently. 

Schools on the Boscawen side, Penacock, began December 6, 
with the same teacbers as last term. 

Concord. State Correspondent. ELurEN A. Fouger. 


NEW JERSEY. 

The twenty-ninth annul] meeting of the teachers’ association 
of the State of New Jers 'y was heid at Trenton, Dec. 28, 29, and 
30. A full report of meeting will appear next week. 

The board of education, of Jersey City, has fixed the following 
salary schedule for the year beginning Dec. 1: High school 
principal, $2,500; vice-principal, $1,689 ; male assistants, $1,400; 
female assistants, $850; training school principal, $1,000; first 
assistant, $708; other assistants, $360, $420, $540; grammar 
school principal, $1,800; first assistant, $732; primary school 
principal, $960; first assistant, $624; assistants (primary and 
grammar) of twelve years’ experience, $660; assistants of less 
than twelve and more than five years’ experience, $504; assist.ntg 
of less than five and more than two years’ experience, $360; 


assistants of less than two years’ experience, $300; head assistants 
in small annex schools, $708 and $624. 

Miss ELLA J. RICHARDSON, first assistant in the training school, 
is spending a few weeks inspecting the work of the training 
schools at New Haven and New Britain, Conn. 

The schools have a recess from Dec. 23 to Jan. 4. 


NEW YORE. 


The thirty-second annual meeting of school commissioners and 
superintendents will be held at Syracuse, Jan. 19, 20, and 21. The 
program is announced as follows: 

Address of Welcome—Hon. James B. Brooks, member board of 
education, Syracuse; Response, Supt, 8. A. Ellis, Rochester; Ad- 
dress by the President—Com. Jared Sandford; Address—Hon. A. 
S. Drapcr, state superintendent of public instruction ; Discretion- 
ary Supervision—A paper by Supt. Charles E. White, of Geddes; 
Discussion—Supt. C. B. Tompkins, Com. George V. Chapin, Com. 
Willis R. Hall, Com. George Peckham, Com. Wallace Thomson, 
Supt. M. W. Scott; Licensing Teachers—A paper by Com. John 
W. Littel, of Westchester County; Discussion—Sec. Benj. B. 
Snow, Com. Safford 8. Taylor, Com. Frank J. Squires, Supt. James 
F. Crooker, Com. Jacob H. Bliss, Com. Ezra B. Knapp; The Uni- 
fication of the Educational Work of the State—A paper by Edward 
A. Sheldon, A.M., Ph.D., principal of the Oswego normal schoo! ; 
Discussion—Supt. Charles W. Gould, Com. Russell A. Kneeland, 
Com. James B. Lockwood, Com. Solomon L. Howe, Com. James 
3. Boughton, Supt. Samuel B. Howe; Address—By Hon. Andrew 
8. Draper, state supt. of public instruction; Discussion—Dr. W. 
J. Milne, Dr. Jerome Allen, Dr. John H. French, Eugene Bouton, 
A.M., Ph.D., Supt. Edward Smith, Com. David D. Metcalf; Ad- 
dress—Relations of Public Education to Morals and Religion— 
Rev. Charles W. Sims, D.D., LL.D., chancellor of Syracuse Uni- 
versity ; The State School Moneys—A paper by George B. Weaver, 
Esq., of the department of public instruction; Discussion—Prof. 
Henry R. Sanford, Com. James L. Lusk, Com. Harlan 8. Perrigo, 
Supt. Fred Seymour, Com. Edward C. Delano, Dr. James H. 
Hoose ; Hygienic Requirements of School Buildings—A paper. by 
Prof. James M. Milne, of the state normal school, Cortland; Dis- 
cussion—Supt. Andrew McMillan, Supt. C. E. Surdam, Com. 
Alfred Jaqueth, Supts. E. J. Hamilton and David Beattie, Com. 
Thos. W. Suffern; Report of Special Committee on State Examina- 
tions for Licenses—Supt. C. E.Surdam, chairman; discussion 
thereon. 

An institute will be held at Windsor, beginning March 21, con- 
ducted by Prof. Sanford. 

Supt. W. J. BALLARD, of Jamaica, anda class of eight young 
ladies from his school, recently gave an entertainment at Oyster 
Bay Village, L. I. Mr. Ballard has done, and is doing, a great 
deal towards interesting both parents and teachers in the neces- 
sity of physical culture. 

The regular bi-montbly meeting of the Rockland County teach- 
ers’ association was held in the public school building at Spring 
Valley. The attendance of teachers was very fair—not as large, 
however, as it should have been—and the cxercises were of an 
interesting and decidedly instructive character. Com. T. W. 
Suffern presided and called the meeting to order at the proper 
time. Miss Estelle Demarest read a carefully prepared paper on 
the subject of kindergarten work, which caused considerab!e 
discussion. Mr. John H. Hopper appeared in the school-room 
with a manikin and devoted some time in commending its useful- 
ness in conoection with the study of physiology and hygiene. H. 
P. Fay handle’ that part of philosophy treating of motion and 
rest, cause and effect, very clearly to all present. Prof. Williston 
gave a lesson on phonics and his method of handling the subject. 
Com. T. W. Suffern gave an interesting account of the manage- 
ment of the schools he visited while traveling in Pennsylvania. 

The citizens of Dansville held a very interesting meeting Dec 2, 
at which it was agreed to purchase a new lot and erect a new 
school building at a cost of not more than $25,000. There was 
earnest debate, but the best feeling prevailed, and the people 
showed themselves unanimous in desiring a new and a good 
school building, 

Tne second annual exhibition of the Herkimer Union School, 
held Noy. 30, was pronounced a pleasing success. Much credit is 
due to Prof. Crosby and his assistant teachers. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Prin. D. Mott THOMPSON is conducting a very successful 
echonl at Lincolnton. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Supt. BENTON E, JAMEs of Susquehanna County, is one of the 
most progressive school men of our state. He has made speyial 
study of the ungraded schools and has done much to advance 
their interests. The school-directors of Susquehanna County 
should consider that they have a superior superintendent and 
give him a unanimous re-electien. 


Cumberland County teachers held their annual institute at 
Carlisle, November 29 and 30, and December 1, 2,and 3. The in- 
structors were State Supt. Higbee, Supt. James M. Coughlin. 
Miss Matilda H. Ross, Professors E. Oram Lyte and George E. 
Little, and Principals George Morris Phillips and S. B. Heiges. 


The executive committee of the state teachers’ association re- 
cently held a meeting at Harrisburg and decided to hold the next 
convention July 5, 6, and 7. 

S. F. PARK, a well-known Pennsylvania teacher, died Novem- 
ber 30, of consumption. Mr. Park had taught for twenty years 
in the public schools of this state and Kansas, and his sucocss in 
the school-room was always marked. His admirable literary and 
social qualities had alike made friends for him among pupils and 
teachers, who will learn of his death with much regret. 

Kingston. State Oorrespandent. WILL. 8S. Monroe. 


The thirty-third annual session of the Franklin County insti- 
tute convened at Chambersburg, November 29, and continued in 
session until the evening of December 3. ‘The leading instruct- 
ors of the week were Supt. Coughlin of Kingston, Pa., a most 
thoroughly practical man, and one that is growing rapidly in 
broader views of education, Prof. J. Fraize Richards also gave 
valuable suggestions in history teaching and school-discipline. 
Principal Geo. Beard of Lock Haven, 8. N. 8., gave an interesting 
discussion on “ Attention.” Dr. Schaeffer of Kutztown, N. S8., 
gave a series of talks on “ Knowledge—Intuitive and Symboli- 
cal,” He made many admirable points on the teaching of read- 








ing, primary numbers, and geography. Teach children to know 
how and where to find useful knowledge that has been arrauged 
and classified by others. 

Dr. HiGBEE, State Superintendent, addressed the institute on 
the “ Essentials of Primary Work.” He also addressed the 
directors on the importance of their unappreciated office, and of 
their power for good. : 

One of the very best sentiments of the week was voiced by 
Director McKnight when he said that teachers as professional 
men and women are unappreciated and too poorly paid for their 
work. 

A prominent feature of the session was the exhibition of a 
great deal of scbool-room work, and prominent among which 
were Chambersburg and Waynesboro. The Waynesboro schools 
had about one bundred and forty square feet of drawing, and a 
new feature in the shape of a large amount of industrial work. 
From the boys were gates, single and double, panels of fence, 
ladders, hoe-forks, rakes, trip-hammers, wind-pumps, a traction 
engine, a saw-mill and table, simple machines, including simple 
and compound pulleys, &c., &c.,—the girls had a fine display of 
tidies, laces, cushions, pillows, mats, towels, aprons, and ull 
manner of needle-work. This work was much admired, and 
speaks well for the schools. 

The lecture course was the best the institute has ever had. On 
Monday evening Dr. Hedley delivered his humorous lecture, 
“The Sunny Side of Life.” Tuesday evening John De Witt 
Miller delighted the audience with the “* Uses of Ugliness.” 

Wednesday evening brought that inimitable orator, Hon. Geo. 
Wendling, ia “* Saul of Tarsus.’’ The farewell lecture was surely 
a happy one by Dr. Wiilits, on “ Sunshine,’’ and here we were 
bidden carry into our school-rooms for our children’s sake happy 
hearts and smiling faces, 

A TEACBER. 

Clarion County teachers’ institute was held at Clarion, Decem- 
ber 27-31. The following were the instructors and lecturers: 
Prof. H. R. Sanford, Prof. J. 8. Brown, Kev. W. W. Deatrick, 
Rev. Edmund A. Angell. John DeWitt Miller, Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, Rev. J. Hyatt Smith. 

Butler County teachers’ institute was held at Butler, December 
27-31. Prof. 8. R. Thompson, Prof. Geo. P. Bible, W. H. Roden- 
baugh, were the day instructors. Important questions were dis- 
cussed on directors’ day. 

A very interesting local teachers’ institute was held at Wash- 
ingtonville, December 1. 

The twentieth annual teachers’ institute of Mountour County 
was held December 27-31. The following were the instructors: 
Pro?. Elmer B. McKee, Towanda, Pa.; Prof. William Noetling, 
Bloomsburg, Pa.; Dr. D. J. Waller, Bloomsburg, Pa.; Prof. K. 
M. Geddes, Northumberland, Pa.; J. K. Kimerer, M. D., Dan- 
ville, Pa. ; Prof. Oscar Painter, Turbotville; Prof. 8. M. Gibbs, 
Danvilie; Prof. W. J. Wolverton, Milton; Prof. D. 8. Boyer, 
Freeburg, Pa. Class drills were given by local teachers. 

The thirty-seventh annual session of the Venango County 
teachers’ institute was held at Franklin, commencing December 
27, und continuing five days. The following corps of able instruet- 
ors were secured from abroad and each one followed a regular 
course in bis specialties throughout the week: Prof. Geo. P. 
Beard, principal of Lock Haven state nermal rchool, gave in- 
struction upon school management. Supt. A. J. Davis, of the 
state department, taiked on school-room work and duties. Supt. 
Pearsali presented the subjects of geography and arithmetic. 
Prof. T. J. Fulton of Driftwood, gave instructions in drawing 
and its adaptation to school-work. Supts. Kinsley of Franklin, 
and Babcock of Oil City, gave talks on special subjects. Evening 
lectures were delivered by 8. P. Leland of Chicago, Geo. P. Beard, 
and A J. Davis. It was considered one of the most successful 
institutes ever held in the county. 

Clearficid County institute convened at Clearfield, December 27. 
The following were the principal instructors: Dr. G. M. Phi'ips, 
West Chester, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, Principal B. C. Youngman, 
Clearfield, Prof. D.C. Murphy, Lock Haven, Supt. Strayer, Ebens- 
burg, Supt. Cocbran, Indiana. Among others, the following 
papers were read: Development Lessons in Language, Miss An- 
nie L. Hall; Author’s Day, Miss Henrietta Irwin; The English 
Language and Literature, Principal Jas. J. H. Hamilton; After- 
math, Miss Sadie M. Galloher; What Constitutesa Model School? 
Miss Carrie Scofield; Apparatus and Means of Visible Lilustra- 
tions, R. L. Williams; Should our Country Schools be Graded? 
G. W. L. Oster. Teachers’ Debate: Is teaching a Profession? 
Affirmative—Principal E. J. Duffy, D. D. DeLaney. Negative— 
Geo. E. Owens, A. M. Buzard. 

Wednesday, December 29, was directors’ day. 

The twentieth annual teachers’ institute of Blair County, con- 
vened at Hollidaysburg, December 27. The instructors were: 
Prof. Geo. E. Little, Washington, Prof. F. V. Irish. Lima, Ohio, 
Supt. R. M. McNeal, Dauphin, Supt. John H. Cessna, Bedford, 
Principal J. A. Steward, Hollidavsbure, Principal B. F. Pinker- 
ton, Tyrone, Principal Samuel Glasgow, Bellwood. 

Papera: The Relation of Patrons to the School, John H. Mobr;: 
Conscience in Teaching, James 8. Williams; Teacher’s Reading 
Circles, G. W. Moore; What Efforts Should Teachers Make to 
Advance their Usefulness and Efficiency ? W. F. Kyle; Whither 
are We Drifting ? Capt. F. Cassidy ; The Teachers’ Influence, L. 
H. Brumbaugh; Progress in Physical Science, Capt. Wm. 
McCraw : Science and Art of Teaching, G. W. Holland ; Our Com- 
mon Schools—Old and New, A. J. Filler: Primary Instruction, 
Miss Bella Miller ; The Mission of our Public Schools, A. D. Ham- 
ilton; How to Keep Pupils Employed, G. E. Knode; Conditions 
Necessary to Success in Teaching, 8. B. Smith; The Value of 
Local] Institutes, M 8. Smith. 

Thursday, December 30, was directors’ day. 

The annual session of the teachers’ institute of Lyeoming 
County and city of Williamsport convened at Williamsport, De- 
cember 27, and cloced December 31. The instructors were: Dr. 
E.E Higbee, Rev. Thomas Porter, Hon. J. P. Wickersham 0! 
Lancaster, Pa., Thomas M. Balliett, Superintendent of Schools. 
Reading, Pa. Eliph’t Oram Lyte, Professor of English, State 
Normal School, Millersvitle, Pa., Jas. M. Coughlin, Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Luzerne County, Pa., Matilda H,. Ross, Chicago, 
Ill., George E. Little, Washington, D. C. 


TEXAS. 


Baylor Female College of Belton, has one of the finest buildings 
in the south. Dr. Luther is retained as President. 
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The immense quantity of school land, which dates to the time 
of the Texas Republic, is being gradually sold off, the money 
being invested in good security. 

The state university grows but slowly; its progress is much 
retarded by the facts that most of its fund is now producing little, 
and that it has so few feeders in the way of thorough highschools. 

Tyler. State Correspondent. Mrs. A. J. H. PENNYBACKER. 


IOWA. 


W. E. DANIELS is princigal at Shell Rock. 

Supt. AKERS is making a tour of inspection of the schools of 
the state. 

A very interesting association was held at Marble Rock, De- 
cember 4. 

J. HAISINGER has resigned the principalsbip of the Sheffield 
schools. 

The Butler Co. teachers’ association held its second meeting 
at Briston, Dec. 4. 

The Floyd County Teacher is a newsy sheet published every 
month by Supt. Walker of Floyd Co. 

The teachers of Harrison Co. have a column ina Prof. Swift's 
paper at Mt. Valley. 

We would be h'gbly pleased to have Iowa teachers give their 
methods of handling the temperance question in their school- 
work. 


Greene. State Correspondent. H. F. ANDERS. 


KENTUCKY. 


The circular of information of Brandenburg Academy, located 
at Brandenburg, Meade Co., shows that the institution is alive to 
the true aim of education. It says, amonz other good things, in 
regard to moral teaching: “It shall not be left for Sunday work 
to teach moral lessons, but it will bea part of our every-day 
work ; believing that example is better than precept, no teacher 
will be employed who is not as good on Saturday as he is during 
the week or on Sunday; in fact the chief end of an education is 
to develop the character,and no work will be left undone to 
accomplish thatend. Pupils are directed, not driven. We have 
no rules to govern our school,and no fixed system of punish- 
ments. We are prepared to meet each emergency as it comes 
and to a‘apt ourselves to the existing circumstances. We appeal 
to a pupil's bonor ; if it is latent we arouse ; if it is atsent we will 
not have him.” Principal is Major C. W. Fowler, M.A., C.E. 


TENNESSEE. 


The agitation of the text-book question in this section led to 
the adoption, in Haywood County, of Barnes’ National Series. 
While it is a good thing to have a uniform series of books in the 
schools of a county, it would be a much better thing to have a 
uniform series for the state. No ons who has tried to teach a 
country school in the south need be told of the great annoyance 
occasioned by a want of system in this particular. 


Pror. A. P. BuURLAND of Jackson, whose good sense, energy, 
and enthusiasm are winning him recognition as the most wide- 
awake educator of our state, is now preparing aseries of articles 
on “ How to Teach the Mother Tongue.” While he is in a col- 
lege which bas a long Greek and Latin course, he is making the 
English department more extensive and thorough than those of 
the venerated classics. 


Pror. T. C. CARNES of Knoxville, is doing much to stimulate 
his fellow teachers by his forcible articles, questions and an- 
swers, in our state educational journal. 


The state reading circle, now just entermg upon its second 
year’s work, offers a well-selected “ bill of fare”’ for the present 
month. 


Eurekaton. State Correspondent. 


BROOKLYN. 


A class in physical training, containing more than one hundred 
members, bas been organized, meetirg weekly at the gymnasium 
of the Adelphi Academy. Arrangements have been ma‘“e so that 
no charge will be made to the members of the class. It is hoped 
that the hour can be changed from 5 o’clock to 4 o’clock. This 
will depend largely on the interest taken in the classes, as shown 
by the attendance. The classes are under the instruction of Dr. 
Anderson, professor in Adelphi Academy. The teachers’ associa- 
tion pays for the instruction of such of their members who wish 
to attend. Seta T. STEWART. 

Public School No. 9, has a savings bank. The term closed last 
year with $590.31 in the Brooklyn Savings Bank. One pupil has 
over $90 in the bank, and several have over $25. The bank took 
the first deposits for this term Sept. 13, and the amount received 
was nearly $40. 


W. D. PowsEtu. 








REPRESENTATIVE EDUCATORS OF THE 
WEST.—IV. 





WILLIAM L. TOMLINS. 


As a branch of education, music has become one of 
the essential features of our public schools. It would 
almost be impossible to visit a school in Chicago or any 
other city in the west, without listening to a concord of 
musical voices uttering words of joyful hearts in song. 

William L. Tomlins was born in London, England, 
February 4, 1844. Early in life he manifested an un- 
usual talent for music ; and at the age of nine years be- 
came distinguished in achoir of boys. At the age of 
eleven years he gained a reputation as a performer on 
the harmonium, and two years later he was appointed 
organist and leader of the choir in one of the churches 
in England. 

Always progressing from one position to another, 
two years later he is found conducting his first Oratorio 

concert with a success unparalleled for his years. 


His musical studies were. made under the careful per- 
sonal direction of Sir George Macfarren, president of the 
Royal Academy of Music ; and of E. Silas the composer. 
He was also a pupil of the Tonic Sol Fa College, and be- 
came a member of the governing board, when he was 
twenty-two years old. The next year he was made 
government inepector and examiner of music teachers 
in the public schools. 

At the age of twenty-five a desire to see the United 
States and try his fortune, prompted him to embark for 
this country. He located in New York where he served 
as organist, choir conductor, and private teacher of 
singing. During this period,—before he acquired pres- 
tige,—his extraordinary mastery of that very unpopular 
instrument, the reed organ, attracted the attention of the 
public ; however, although merely a soloist and occa- 
sionally an accompanist, Mr. Tomlins’ skill es a vocal 
leader soon brought him into prominence. Finally he 
visited Chicago, when he was engaged as director of the 
Apollo Club in 1875. This club consisted of a chorus of 
male voices which had been poorly trained; and he at 
once began a course of training by educating the voice, 
delivery, sympathetic quality, artistic phrasing, etc., 
which changed the entire style of the singing, and made 
himself a reputation that has insured his success for the 
future. 

Prof. Tomlins excels in training children to sing 
naturally and gracefully. His influence in this direc- 
tion has extended over the whole country, so that flat- 
tering offers have been made him from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Brooklyn; but he prefers to remain 
in Chicago where his time is fully occupied and sub- 
stantially appreciated. He has charge of the music in 
the high schools of the city. 








LETTERS. 


CONSISTENCY, THOU ART A JEWEL !—Mr. Editor: What 
queer-looking bubbles the defenders of the no-method-style 
of teaching are throwing up into the air, is illustrated 
handsomely in the latest number of an educational 
monthly, which styles itself “‘ the oldest.” Heaven knows 
it is old, both in years and moss-grown conservatism. 
The editor points in every number to his staunch defense 
of whatever is old and musty. and selects with a consis- 
tency worthy of a better purpose, such contributions as 
chime in with his stale views. But the old man and the 
defenders of the snperanuated modes of teaching are get- 
ting "e7 scarce. He cannot well exclude young writers 
from his list of contributors, and since every young- 
spirited, progressive nan or woman abhors the dry routine, 
text-book teaching of “ye olden time,’ the editor cannot 
quite prevent an infusion of more healthy ideas than he is 
wont to set before his patient readers. And Jo! the con- 
ed is irrepressible. Listen to a ‘‘mossback” and a 

An old pupil, as he is named in the heading, makes war 
upon everything modern in teaching, saying: ‘‘So far as I 
understand the philosophy of teaching youth, the modern 
method errs, not only in detail, but also in principle.” 
How convincing! It sounds like a jews-harp and a kettle- 
drum played together. But then we’ll pass that. Listen: 
“In principle, because the boy is required to undertake 
that which is beyond his comprehension. As examples, 
our young pupils are shown the syphon and the barometer. 
This method is wrong in princip'e because it is a waste of 
energy to take things out of their due course. When a 
bo has learned the fact of atmospheric pressure, such 
things as syphons, barometers, and suction pumps come in 
as matters of detail and of application, as they should.” 

How exquisitely ridiculous! The old man evidently 
would have us hitch the horse behind the cart and start 
with the definition of atmospheric pressure, and then in- 

uce the instrnments and experiments mentioned, as 
side shows, not necessary, but, mayhap, interesting to the 
young learner—just to give the boys something to play 
with, you know. That the instruments mentioned are to 
be viewed first, that from experimenting with them the 
fact of atmospheric pressure is learned, is beyond him. 
That would bea new way, and the term new education 
acts upon him and the worthy editor asa red flag does 
upon an ox. : 
Now the “ Kid,” in a sensible article on number work 
in which she shows how to use objects, says: ‘* Thus the 
teacher gains some idea of the mental ability, quickness to 
think and act, and dis tion of her pupils. The children, 
without being worried or em , are led to do, think 
about the doing, and are happy while doing. Beginning 
always with the known, each step,” etc. 
You see, Mr. Editor, this author evidently knows that she 
has to deal with a, her words convey Fense, com- 
mon sense, while the mossback regales us with uocom- 
mon nonsense. I am sooty ashamed, in fact, I blush for 
my sex, but the truth will out. The above dealer in sense 
18 a woman, and the dealer in nonsense a man. Still there 
is some consolation. Though be writes under the captiv- 
ating nom de plume, “ An Old’ Popil,” he fails to hide the 
cloven hoof, His quotations from the Bible betray him to 
belong to that class of ‘‘school- kee ” who were too 
goed for the pulpit, and _ therefore fell k upon our pro- 
fession, where they can do mischief with impunity. 

It may not be politic for you to insert this letter in the 
JOURNAL. I do not know whether you are wicked enough 
to hold up the miserable apostles of all that’s worm eaten 
to the withering gaze of the public. But I sincerely ho 
you will. Your spirited JOURNAL is read every week by 
our teachers with delight and profit. Keep on infusing 
new Ife into the schools of our land, and you will super- 
sede these old, older, oldest, antedilavian monthlies in a 
short time. But don’t spare the them ! 


A PRINCIPAL oF “‘ YE MODERN TE.” 











TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES.—The state teachers’ institutes 
have done and are doing a great deal of good, but they 
might do much more if some of their prominent faults 
were corrected, The f-llowing is a bona-fide extract from 
a letter received the other day, concerning this subject. 
The extraet is as follows: 

“Oh! oh! oh! If you wish to imagine something 
wretched, picture to yourself the long rows of teachers, 
with Prof. npon a rickety stage, telling bis old stories 
and blinking at us. We are cathered in a skating-rink. 
Saw dust on the floor, two inches thick, gives a cheerful, 
bar-room aspect to our surroundings, and, as it is damp, 
keeps our feet nice and cold. There are no windows in the 
building except the small ones up in the top of the slant- 
ing roof; the air is as impure as that of a tenement house 
in New York City; there is no way of ventilating except 
by letting the cold air down on ovr heads. Some of the 
seats are unplaned bovrds put across chairs. The platform 
consists of boards laid on saw-horses. Dr. is a 
scholar and a gentleman, but we have heard his time- 
tables and division of schools into classes till we are so 
tired of it! Just think, this is the third time I have heard 
him. The cther instructor, Prof. , simply talks to fill 
up time. There are about two hundred teachers present. 
His hobby is reading. He has actua!ly taken up the whole 
week with the word-method! The word cat has had all 
the changes rung upon it. It is not difficult to believe that 
a cat had nine lives. 

With regard to the word-method. if it must go the tenth 
ear of its round inthe institutes of our state, would it not 
e well for your paper to sugges: a change in the word 

used to explain the process? I have heard of one count 
where the word “‘sheep”’ was taken instead of “ cat,” an 
am told on good authority that the experiment was em- 
inently successful. There is still another reason beside 
that of variety, which might give this new word a prefer- 
ence over the old. Any elocutionist will tell you that this 
sound of double ¢ contained in “sheep” is one of the most 
—— in the language ; thus by its use we would not 
only obtain an agreexble variety, but we would at the same 
time receive that es'hetic education which comes from 
constantly hearing harmonious sounds. 

S.gned, A TEACHER, 
who has heard the word-method developed at every insti- 
tute for six years. 











SLATE WRITING vs. PEN Writinc.—Mr. A. A. P. :—In 
your treatise on slate writing against pen writing you at- 
tack the weakness of slate writing. You say that 1t shows 
a Jack cf experience to “ question’’ this weakness of slate 
writing as a means of tesching penmanship; end yet you 
acknowledge that it famiiarizes the child with the forms 
of letters. If it, “‘slate writing,’ familiarizes the child 
with the forms of letters, does it not tend to make the child 
a good writer? Is not familiarity with the forms of let- 
lers the chief requisite for making penmansbip legible? Is 
it not neces-ary to be familiar with the forms of letters to 
write with rapidity ? Does not the form give the letter its 
beauty? If this is true, how can we question that slate 
writing is a means of teaching penmanship—these being 
the three essentials to good penm«nship ? 

You talk about the manner in which the child “‘ grasps” 
the pencil. Why could ‘ou not teach the child to hold 
the pencil the same way that be would the pen? And wh 
do you teach the child to write with the pencil the first an 
second years, if the slate writing dees not help to teach, 
but is a “‘ barrier” to good penmanship? 

Has your experience taught you that we should teach 
the chili! anything that is so useless and harmful, 
and which hasto be unlearned the coming year? Why 
would you have the child acquire “ rigidity of touch ”’ if 
there is no good derived from it ? J. F. M. K. 

Mr. J. F. M. K.—As regards experience, I judge experi- 
ence, the world over, in elementary lines of work, by that 
which comes within the range of my own observation. 
The many teachers with whom I have compared notes on 
the subject, agree unanimously that, while the slate is in 
many respec’s a convenient implement to use in teaching 
children to write, penmanship cannot be taught on the 
slate. 

It is true that slate writing familiarizes the pupil with 
the forms of the letters, and thus gives him certain ideals 
to work toward; but it does not teach him how to attain 
those ideals by the use of the pen. Yes, familiarity with 
the forms of the letters is the earliest requisite of legibility 
and rapidity, but it is not the only requisite. I have in 
my room a picture with all of whose details I am so fam- 
iliar that I can call them up before the mind’s eye at will ; 
but it would require a long course of training to make it 
possible for me to reproduce that picture. Yes, the form 
gives the letter its beauty ; but children who achieve that 
beauty in almost absolute perfection on their slates, make 
but a sorry attempt atdescribing the same forms with the 
pen. 

I do not “ question that slate writing is a means to pen- 
manship,” but that prolonged slate writing confirms cer- 
tain habits of grip and management that do not suit the 
pen, and that consequently increase the difficulties of pen- 
practice when, at last, it is taken up. 

To “teach the child to hold the pencil as he would the 
pen ”’ is possible so far as the position cf the band and fin- 
gers is concerned. But the slate-pencil requires a tighter 
grasp and more force in bearing down than is expedient 
with the pen. Try it. 

I would teach pencil writing first, because it is easier to 
the child than pen writing. It does not have ‘‘to be un- 
learned the coming year,” or ever. The three modes of 
writing are all of occasional use, but the most important 
and the most difficult is penmanship. Penmenship, then 
should be commenced as soon as the child has acquired 
sufficient steadiness of hand, control of movement, and 
knowledge of letter forms to fit him for the work. The 
child grasps everything with a clutch at first, and he must 
be taught to suit the handling to the handled with grosser 
implements before being intrusted with the delicate pen. 

A. A. P. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


T. Craigin, and Mary E. Wilkins. Most of tne illustrations 
are full , and were drawn expressly for the ballads by 
Edmun . Garrett and Jessie McDermott. 





NEW BOOKS. 


ELEMENTS OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. By G. A. Went- 
worth, A.M, Boston: Ginn & Co. 221 pp. $1.10. 


As beginners generally find in the study of analytical 
ot oa great difficulty in understanding the connection 

tween a locus and its equation, the author in the prepar- 
ation of this work has devoted the opening chapter mainly 
to an attempt, by means of easy illustrations and examples, 
to make this connection clear. The book is divided into 
eight chapters, each of which abounds in exercises, as the 
author considers that it is only by solving problems which 
require a good deal of thought, that any real mastery of the 
study can be gained. At the close of the chapters are 
found the more difficult | in ansoene placed there under 
the head of ‘‘Supplementary Propositions.” In the ar- 
rangement of the subjects we find, Loci and their Equa- 
tions; The Straight Line; The Circle: Different Systems 
of Co-ordinates ; The Paraola; The Ellipse; The Hyper- 
bola: Loci of the Second Order. The teacher will find the 
simplest course will be Chapters I -III. and Chapters V.- 
VIL., with their Review Exercises and Supplementary 
Propositions left out. Between this course and the entire 
work the teacher can exercise his choice of selection. At 
the close of the book answers are found. 


SELECTIONS FrRoM THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Kind Permis- 
sion of the Author. Edwin Arnold. F. F. Honsell & 
Bro., 30 Camp St., New Orleans, La. Cincinnati: The 
Graphic Press. * 63 pp. 25 cents. 

The Light of Asia, by Mr. Edwin Arnold, is a poem well 
known and needs no commendation, and these selections 
taken from it by a careful and well- directed hand, will 
be appreciated, as the gist of the story is found in them in 
acondensed form. The selections commence when the lit- 
tle Prince Siddartha had reached his eighth year, at which 
time he showed marked abilities asa student and was a 
model of re-pect and obedience to his teachers. This little 
book is published in the interests of the Society for the 
Preventi.n of Cruelty to Animals. and the proceeds of its 
sale are used to advance that worthy and noble cause. It 
is dedicated to the Siddartha Band-of-Mercy, and is worthy 
of a welcome by all. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ROBERT BROWNING’S 
Poetry. By Hiram Corson, LL.D. Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 337 pp. 

For the purpose of affording some guidance and aid in 
the study of Robert Browning’s poetry, this volume has 
been prepared by Dr. Corson. From the nature of the fact 
that Browning’s poetry is, of a'l English poetry, the most 
complexly subjective and difficult, a volume that is pre- 
pared by the pen of one so well calculated for the purpose 
as Dr. Corson, will be doubly acceptable. ——— the 
medium of this volume the t’s favorite art-form, or 
psychologic monologue, which is original with himself, be- 
comes less difficult, and, with an increased familiarity, 
grows less and less intricate. The Introduction, which oc- 
cupies nevrly one half of the book, treats the following 
subjects: I. The Spiritual Ebb and Flow exhibited in Eng- 
lish Poetry from Chaucer to Tennyson and Browning; II. 
The Idea of Personality and of Art as an intermediate agen- 
cv of Personality, as emborlied in {‘Browning’s Poetry ; III. 
Browning’s Obscurity; IV. Browning’s Verse ; V. Argu- 
ments of the Poems. The notes to the poems will be 
found upon examination to cover largely all points and 
features which require explanation and elucidation. At the 
close is found a list of criticisms upon the works of Mr. 
Browning. The book is well: bound in dark green, has 
good paper and clear type. 


OvuR_ GOVERNMENT. How it Grew, What it Does, and How 
it Does it. By Jesse Macy. Boston: Ginn & Co. 2388 
pp. 88 cents. 


In this book is found what the schools have been waitin 
for, as something of the kind has long been needed. tt 
aims to give aclear view of all our governmental institu- 
tions and their relations to one another. The civil institu- 
tions of our entire system are so related that to be 
thoroughly understood, all must be studied. They cannot 
be separated. The Constitution of the United States can- 
not be studied alone to advantage ; the state should come 
first. And it has been the design of the author that the 
order of topics presented should be such that the institu- 
tions nearest, and naturally most familiar, shall receive 
special a‘tention first. A most marked and commendable 
feature of the book is, that a direct study of actual institu- 
tions of the locality is intended. In its arrangement his- 
torical method is followed, and the growth of our institu- 
tions from old Denmark to the present time. Part I. is 
Historical and Introductory—including Our European An- 
cestors, and American Colonies. Part II. treats Matters 
Chiefly Local, including Education, Highways, Care of the 
Poor and Other Unfortunate Clases, Taxation, Iucor- 

rated Towns and Cities, The Choice of Public Servants. 

art Ill, Administration of Justice, treating Ancient 
Msuages, Ministerial Officers, Juries, Higher Courts im 
Kngland, Siate Courts, Lower Courts, State Supreme 
Courts, Federal Judiciai Business, Federal Courts. Part 
IV. includes Federal Executive Business, with its various 
Departments. Part V., Legislation. Part VI., Constitu- 
tions ; following which is an Appendix, containing Articles 
of Confederation, and Constitution of the United States. 
There can be no doubt that this book will prove highly 
useful, as everything in it is intelligible to school children 
and impor.ant for them to know. It has an original scope 
which no other book possesses, and will at once be recog- 
—_ as the work of a scholar in history and political 
science. 


CHILDREN’S BALLADS: From History and Folk Lore. B 
ar oe eee Illustrated. Boston: D. Lothrop & 
0. 75. 


Ten ringing ballads, profusely illustrated, printed on 
thick paper with broad margins, and bound in fancy cloth, 
make up this volume, expressly prepared for the holida 
season. The subjects of several uf the are histori- 
cal. Mrs. Frances A. Humphrey tells the story of “‘ The 
Cock-horse Regiment,” which the children of the city of 
Nuremberg formed during tne Thirty Years’ War; Mrs 
Clara Doty Bates puts into stirring verse the Scottish 
legend of “King Robert’s Bow! ;” Mrs. Margaret J. Pres- 
ton contributes “ A Ballad of Kenilworth,” and Mrs.-Nason 
telis the story of ‘The Misson Tea-Party,” an incident of 
the Siege of Lucknow. Other poets represented in the 
collection are Susan Coolidge, Edith W. Cook, Mrs. Louisa 


,| <A Win 


bey Sassen. an pores hey: Music, 
eir Composers. orge P. Upton. hicago : 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $150. 7 


But ashort time has passed since the publication of the 
author’s former work, “‘The Standard Operas,” to which 
this book is intended as acompanion volume. The same plan 
has been followed in each case in the preparation, both be- 
ing designed for the general public rather than professional 
musicians, and there is consequently but little use of tech- 
nical terms. The work is descriptive rather than critical, 
and the reader is [wens with a comprehensive sketch 
of the oratorios which may be called ‘‘ standard,” outlining 
the sacred stories which they tell, and briefly indicating 
and sketching their principal numbers, accompanied in 
each case with a short biography of the composer and such 
historical matter connected with the various works as is of 
special interest. The compiler has also included in his 
scheme a sketch of the origin and development of the ora- 
torio as illustrated in its three principal evoiutionary 
_— together with descriptions of works which are not 
oratorios in the strict sense, but at the same time are sacred 
compositions written upon a large scale and usually per- 
formed by oratorio societies, such as Bach’s ‘* Passion Mu- 
sic” and “ Magnificat,” Berlioz’s, Mozart’s, and Verdi’s 
Requiems, Mendelssobhn’s ‘‘Hymn of Praise,” Handel’s 
* Dettingen Te Ceum,’’ Schumann’s: “Paradise and the 
Peri,” and Rubinstein’s “Tower of Babel.” Besides 
these, there are also descriptions, etc., of the works of 
Beethoven, Bennett, Brahms, Costa. Dvorak, Gounod, 
Haydn, Liszt, Macfarren, MacKenzie, Paine, Rossini 
Sant-Saens, Spohr. Sullivan, and Verdi. A chapter of 
special interest to American readers is the one upon “‘Sa- 
cred Music in America,” outlining the rise and progress of 
this class of music in this country. The appendix consists 
of a chronological list intended to present a statement of 
the most ee sacred music which has been written 
during the t two centuries, with its com rs and 
dates, for pu es of reference. Altogether, the volume 
is very interesting, and is one of the most valuable non- 
professional books on. music we know of. 


MODERN MNEMOTECHNY; or, How to Acquire a Good 
Memory ; Comertnas the Principles of the Art, and its 
Application to the World’s a Facts ; Embracing 
History, Chronology, Geography, Biography of Eminent 
Persons, Presidents, and Sovereigns, Remarkable Bat- 
tles, Treaties of Peace, gy Distances, Inventions, 
Improvements, etc., of all Ages and Nations; Includin 
all the Battles and Principal Events of the late Civ 
War. Also Biblical Facts aud Rules for Arranging, De- 
livering and Reporting Speeches, Sermons, etc., with a 
Mnemotechnic Dictionary, Containing Most of the Words 
in Common Use; Such as will be of Great Use to the 
Student and General Reader. By A. S. Boyd. Balti- 
mee Md.: The Author, 328 N. Fremont Street. 216 pp. 


The author of this book his for some years been devotin 
his time and attention to the development of the powers o 
memory, and has beside greatly strengthening his own, 
been enabled to assist hundreds of others. The question of 
how to acquire a good memory is a very important one, and 
a book that is able to instruct on that point will be highly 
valued. Systems of Mnemonics are numerous, and the 
science is old, but the books that have appeared upon it 
have been, many of them, too ponderous for common use or 
busy people. One of the excellencies, then, of this volume 
by Prof. Boyd, is that it embraces all that is good in other 
publications with original additions and arrangements, so 
condensed and simplified as to be easily comprehended. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. Philadelphia, 920 Walnut 
Street: T. S. Arthur & Son. 20 cents each ; $2.00 a year. 


After thirty-five successive years of publication, this 
famous magazine presents its compliments to the coming 
New Year. Itseems to have taken a new start, too, for in 
its fresh, new cover and larger form, it has made a good 
leap forward. Its contents for January, 1887, are more 
than usually attractive, the illustrations are good, and in 
addition to a variety of stories, there 1s much to please the 
ladies on fancy work, with illustrations. In its enlarged 
and improved form, Arthur's Home Magazine is good for 
another thirty-five years. 


SHOPPELL’s MODERN Houses. No. 4. New York: The 
Co-operative Building-Plan Association. $1.00. 


To the ne nee be home builder, this is one of the most 
valuable publications issued. Shoppell’s Modern Houses 
is a periodical issued quarterly, containing plans, specifica- 
tions, estimates, bills of quantities, etc., valuable alike to 
builder, architect, and private individuals having in mind 
the erection of plain or elaborate houses. The contents of 
the present number include, a colored view of a modern 
cottage, as a frontispiece; fifty-one designs for modern 
houses, with plans, spccifications, de-criptions, and 
costs—ranging from $605 to $15,000; two designs for 
stables and carri houses ; and a number of interesting 
articles and miscellaneons notes. Over-mantels is at pres- 
ent a popular style of interior decoration, and there is an 
illustrated paper upon this subject. There are some 
valuable suggestions for the amateur house- ter. The 
first paper upon landscape gardening tells about planting 
a small plot, 100x150 feet. Economical home decorators 
will be much int erested in the article about pagers Done 
ing and picture-frames, while sanitarians will be pleased 
with the paper upon the removal of house-slops, the con- 
struction of earth closets, etc. Architects and others mak- 
ing. a study of the progress of civilization will find the 
—— ee of Man in All Ages,” both entertaining and 
ns ve. ‘ 


SIcHTs WoRTH SEEING. By those who saw them. Ilus- 
trated. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1.75. 


This volume consists of eleven ——— 9 articles by 
such writers as Margaret Sidney, Amanda B. Harris, An- 
nie Sawyer Downs, Eliza R. Scidmore, and Frank T. 
Merrill. They cover a wide variety of subjects, and are 
copiously and beautifully illustrated. The opening chap- 
ter describes ‘‘The Washingtons’ English Home,” and is 
by Rose G. ey. Annie Sawyer Downs has two chap- 
ters on —- ife in Venice Tag os bas oy telis _ 
. Pilgri ,”’ which she own on Ca 

Cod. In the “ Indian School at Carlisle’? Margaret Sidney 
describes what is being dene in the way of civilizing and 
educating young Indian boys at the school uses at Car- 
lisle, lvania, for that purpose. Frank T. Merrill, in 

Through Heart of Paris,” gives a bright description 





of that famous city, and accompanies his narrative with 
twenty-one drawings, made at the spot. The volume is 
very handsomely and tastef y bound. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Kine Winter. By Rev. E. J. Colcord and L. O. Emerson. 
Cavant Naprina. By Leo R. and Mrs. A. G. Lewis. 
A SonG OF THE CHRIST. By H. P. and Mrs. H. A. Sawyer. 
THe BIRTHDAY OF OuR LORD. By Rosabel. Boston: Oliver 
Ditson & Co. 


The first two of these selections are cantatas for Christmas, 
and are excellent in their way. “ King Winter” is a cantata by 
L. O. Emerson, the veteran composer, who is known throughout 
the country. Itis full of bright music and good dialogue, and 
the story or play is very interesting. The words are by Rev. E. 
J. Colcord. (Price, 30 cents.) “Caught Napping” tells how a 
party of wide awake children caught Santa Claus napping, the 
nigbt before Christmas. It is brim full of fun, sparkling music, 
good dialogue, and pretty scenes. (Price, 30 cents.) Both of 
these cantatas are elegant and refined in style, easy to learn. and 
justthe pieces for juvenile performers. ‘A Song of the Christ,” 
1s a Christmas service for Sunday schoois, consisting of respon- 
sive readings and songs, (price, 12 cents); and another beautiful 
service, responsive reading and songs, also for Sunday schools, is 
“ Tne Birthday of Our Lord,” written by the popular “ Rosabel,” 
(price, 8 cents). 

All the above-named Christmas books are pretty and enjoya- 
ble, and just such as are desired for the holiday receptions. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


J. FrvzGERALD, New York, has just issued No. 85 of the Hum- 
boldt Library—“ The Essential Nature of Religion,” by J. Allan- 
son Pictou. The author holds that though religion may be called 
by many names, its essence is recognizable in all the highest ac- 
tivities of human life, even where these have been condemned as 
irreligious and impious. 


Education, a monthly magazine adapted to the necessities of 
thinking teachers of ail grades. $3.00 a year. Boston: W. A. - 
Mowry. 

This magazine began its December number with a paper on 
“Moral Training in the Public Schools,” by Hon. E. E. White, 
LL.)). In this article the author holds that effective moral train- 
ing invol\ es the discipline of the will to act habitually in view of 
those motives which release the soul frou. bondage to low and 
selfish desires, and make the conscience regal in the life. It 
shows that the true method to do this is to give the pupils the 
highest means of living upright for right’s sake. 

“In Justice to the Nation,” by Frances Newton Thorpe, Ph.D., 
which begun in the November number, is concluded, and will be 
read with interest by every one who saw the first part of the 
article. 

The “ Results of the German School System,” by Prof. John K. 
Lord, the third and last of a series on this system of instruction 
under government control, is another article of value. 

Mr. Edwin D. Mead, of Boston, contributes an article cn “ The 
Historical Work of the Old South.” Dr. C. F. Crehore has a short 
article on the “ Teaching of Civics,” which with ‘* Meteorology in 
the United States,” by A. Tolman Smith, and an artic’e upon the 
“ Origin of the Marsailles Hymn,” compose the remainder of the 
contnm butions, 

The Query Club for this month discusses with singular vigor 
and literary ability, ‘The New Protestantism.” The Body Re- 
view this mc nth is upon Elizabeth P. Peabody’s “ Lectures upon 
the Kindergarten.” 

These, with the Editorials, which, as usual, discuss living topics 
ina vigorous manner; Foreign Notes, Educational Literature, 
Current Literature, and Among the Books, make up a number of 
whivh the editor may well be proud, and which eycry one who 
has any in‘erest in the training of the young will find of great 
value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Good Reading : For Schools and Home. New York: 
Shewell, & Sanborn. cents. 


The Christmas Country and Other Tales. By Mary J. Safford, 
New York: i. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


Complete Poetical Works of Benj. F. Taylor. Chicago: 8. C. 
Gnges & Uc. $1.75. 


All Taut, or Rigging the Boat. By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee 
&Snepard. $1.25. 


A World of Girls. The Sto 
New York: Cassell & Co, $1. 


The King’s Command. A ana O83 Girls. By Maggie Syming- 


Leach, 


of a School. By L. T. Meade. 


ton. New York: Carsell & Co. 


A Boston Girl’s Ambition. By Virginia F. Townsend. Boston : 
Lee & Shepard. $1.50 


Uncle Titus. From the German of Jobanna Spyri. By Lucy 
Wheelock. Hoston: D. Lothrop & Co. $1. 


A House Party, Don Gesualdo, and A Rainy June. By Ouida. 
Philade!lphi.: J. B. Lippiacott & Co. $1. 


The Elements of Algebra. By J. A. McLellan, LL.D. Toronto: 
Canada Pub. Company. 


A Girl’s Room. By some fricnds of the girls. 
Lothrop & Co. $1. 


The Mentor. Iby Alfred Ayres. New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


The Book of Entrees. By Thos. J. Murrey. New York: White, 
Stokes, & Alien. Bds, 50 cents; cloth, 75 cents. 


The Interstate Primer and First Reader. By Ellen M. Cyr. 
Chicago: Interstate Publishing Co. 


Skeleton Lessons in Physiology and Hygene. By Alice M. 
Guernsey. Interstate Publishing Co. 


BY Fe Tennyson. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & 


Boston: D. 


Dora, 
Shepard. 
The Autobicgraphy of Benjamin Franklin. No. 20 of River- 
ing honed Series. Boston: Houguton, Mifflin,& Co. Part 
" cents. 


Nathan tbe Wise. A Dramatic Poem in Five Acts. From the 
German of Lex ing. New York: Casseli& Co. 10 cents. 


Grace Abouoding to the Chief of Sinners. By Jno. Bunyan. 
New York: Casseil & Co. 10 cents. 


Old Boniface. A novel. By Geo. H. Picard. New York: 





White, Stukes, & Allen. $1.50. 
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Treasure- Trove 
1887. 


There never was. a time in the 
history of this paper when pros- 
pects were brighter. Wherever 
it is known it is liked. This, it 
is true, has been the general ex- 
pression all along, but never be- 
fore was it given the frank cor- 
diality of to-day. The expense 
of issuing such a paper, even 
with the facilities which we en- 
joy, is very large. Hardly a 
number went out last year that 
cost less than a thousand dollars. 
Of course a large circulation is 
required to meet even the actual 
expenses. We desire to double its 
circulation during 1887. Can it be 
done? We think it can. Will 
you, a subscriber tothe JouURNAL, 
take hold ? You say, ‘I've often 
heard it spoken of but have nev- 
er seen it.” A postal will brin 
= a free copy by return mail, 

t's worth 10 cents, and is a good 
10 cents worth. (We would glad- 
ly send a free sample to every 
subscriber to the JouRNAL were 
it not for the large expense.) 
Take the copy we send in re- 
sponse to your postal and show 
it to your pupils. A club of ten 
ought not to be difficult to secure 
at 75 cents each; subscribe your- 
self in connection with the Jour- 
NAL, (see offer below.) We pro- 














oe” he oe E. V. Wapsworts, Farmington, Ct., rw. Bw, & 2 
Col. Francis W. PARKER, 88 


ys: ‘‘THE|says: “I introduced the TrEasuRE-Trove| Rev. E>pwarp Everett HALs says : “In 
TROVE is a TREASURE and I hope all the| in place of all other readings in my school|TREASURE-TRovVE I always find something 
children will find it.” last October. I cannot begin to tej] you|of value.” 

a Se I Se 


> 4 * + 7 . how great are its benefits.” 
CHOOL 


H OW TO M A K E INTERESTING. 


-3 is the daily and hourly problem of every live teacher. For the teacher knows that when _ study is presented in a 
y. 





bright, lively, entertaining way, the boys and girls will come to it not only willingly but eager And more than this, 


the information and ideas that are gleaned with pleasure will “stick,” while the lessons that are driven in will be soon 
forgotten, Jeo e : 
“ee these acknowledged truths ont in mind, any teacher will do well to cast an eye over the current number 
of that best of all pe be magazines, the aptly named TREASU RE TROVE. The thinking teacher cannot fail to be instant- 
ly struck with the t practical value in the school-room of such features as Places and People, an illustrated department 
p mm to interesting localities in America and Europe, with the various customs and peculiarities of their people ; Everyeay 
Things, describing and showing by pictures how articles of daily use are manufactured ; Around the orld in 30 ay . 
giving an account of the important events uf the month; Ideas of Our Times, showing some of the new inventions, enter- 
prises, scientific and medical discoveries of the times; Our Portrait Gallery, giving portraits of leading men and women, 
with interesting biographies, for which prizes are given ; Miss Columbia’s Diary, showing some of the important move- 
ments in U. S. History ; Our Collection Basket, in which are descriptions by the readers, of principal articles of food. veg- 
etables, minerals, etc., telling how and where raised, ep and sold,: then there isa column of Easy Experiments m 
chemistry, physics, etc.; Tha House Beautiful, telling about health and hygiene; Pearls, thoughts for tne blackboards, 
from wise minds of all ages; a page of Something to Speak, dialogues and recitations; Little Stories from Our 
Readers, a page of pictures for the young people to make stories out he The Living World, telling about animals and 
their habits ; Letter-Box and Puzzle-Box, Compositions and Puzzles, from the young people and for the young people. 
Besides these features, it is brimfull of bright stories and sketches and ms by the best writers. 
« Now, is not this the magazine you wantin your school? TREASURE-TROVE is a beautiful 36-page, including 
handsome cover, illustrated monthly magazine, published especially for teachers and pupils. Hundreds of teachers take 1t. 


ERTS OF TWO NUMBERS To show exactly what this beautiful magazine contains and how well it is adapted 
CONT » tointerest your school, we give the contents of recent numbers. 


CONTENTS. The Flying Dragon. (Iilustrated.) 8. C.{OurOwn. (Poem.) Margaret E. Sangster. 
Wheat. The Cruise of the “Sally Ann.”’ The author of 

The New Scholar. (Frontispiece and Story.) | stories from History. How Rome Got Its Name.| “On the Wings of the Wind.” 

Kathevine Kllson. Professor John Monteith. The Living World. The Prairie Dog. 
September. (Puem.) Elizabeth E. Davis. Tara’s Halls. trated.) 8. C. Wheat. 
Se, Saates Cities. (Illustrated.) Rev. T. T. a my Saiety Confidential. (Dia- zee eee Denker. 

. .) Amos M. Kellogg. nse of Humor in Horses. 

A Letter to California. (With Full-Page Ilustra- The Pattie Ones. My Dolly (Verses, ustrated.) | The World's Work. 

tion.) Lindsay Walcott. The Lion and the Mouse. How Paul Arnoid Made His Fortune (Chapter 
What to Do.—If. Arthur L. Harkness. The Crow and the Pitcher. I. 
How peat Organs are Made. (lllustrated.) Colin The Hare and the Torto’ 


.) 
a Willie's Visit to the Bears: (Ilustrated,) Hise. | Something in fils Bye. W. P. F. MeCarth 
How Paui Arnold Made His Fortune. (4 Taleof| Mama's Kisses, (Poem) | ) Gomething in His Hye. W. P. ¥. McCarthy. 





(1lius- 


m. s. 
Peruvian Adventure. Chcpter I. DEPARTMENTS. — Editor’s Desk — Letter-Box— |The Bard of Erin. Loveday A. Nelson. 
Our“ Autocrat.” (‘vith Portrait.) Mark Lane. Prize Picture—Puzzle-Box. Easy Experiments. ° 
Water. Dr. Dio Lewis. Littie Brown Hands. (Poem,) 
Harvest Gold. (Poem.) Minnie Hazella Pierce. —— Inky Fingers. 
“ When I Wasa Boy.”—III. Mrs. Mary B. Sleight. CONTENTS. Woulda’t Let Him Speak. 


Money. “ * ” 
The Cruise of the“ Sallv Ann.” The Author of He's a Brick 











° How Shah Jehan Kept His Promise. (Frontis- . : 
pose in the next JourRNAL to give 1 at the Wings of the Wind. ‘coe and Story.) Helen Ainslie Smith, (" Hagel | pm@ple’s Discovery. (Verse.) 
ew Tem ce Idea. epard. 
prospectus cf the plans of TREAS-| {futthe Wind Did. (Poem.) Mrs.C.0.Day. | Whatvo Do.—IIl. Arthur L. Harkness. aT iiees of cts 
URE-TROVE for 1887. Look out] Successful Farming. Manitou and Pike’s Beak. (Illustrated.) Little Stories from Our Readers. 
for it. “T Want—.” Alex. E. Leeds. A Cup of Tea. (Ilustrated) Wilson Locke. Bob's Buffalo Hunt. Rev. Edward A. Rand. 
The True Aristocrat. (Poem.) The Lone Star. Arthur W. Winch. Something to Speak. A Tame Demon. (Poem.) 
How We Live. Our Poet Ambassador. (With portrait). Cyrus A Little Chicken. (Dialogue.) 
REMEMBER Woren That Hold Office The Grand Old Man. (With portrait.) Oscar R. Good Heese. Declamation.) 
crip: | aenarStne Sone Slatin” nev, W.| nists Here and There, Dr. Dio Lew Tics ices shail. eben 
3. i ip-| he roug v8. + H.| Hints Here and fhere. Dr. Dio Our Pony. (Poem, Wustrated.) The Fox and 
THAT " 00 will renew your subscrip-| “¢. Adama e Great Race. (With Drawings). Harvey the Crow. (Wabie.) Work Wiile You Work. 
ion to the JOURNAL and pay The Old Men Who Lived in 8 Wood. (Poem,) we =e Sen) ( Verses.) 
= e Real Facts ut the Upas Tree. at Reason. (Poem. “ 
= ion TROVE for one year. The Flax Plont. What’sina Hat? Alton West. Around the World in Thirtv Dars. 
= “—s A Goose That Eats Gold. The Chimney Song. (Poem.) DEPARTMENTS :—Editor’s Desk.—Letter Box.— 


TH AT $7.50 will pay for 10 copies of 
TREASURE-TROVE for a year, 
for your school. Worth, $10.00. 


TH AT 60 cents will (if you are already 

paid in full for the JouRNAL) 
secure a year’s subscription to TREASURE- 
TROVE, if sent before Feb. 1, 1887. 





‘he Living World. Mosquitoes. Mary E. Tousey.! Blotting Paper. Puzzie Box. 





TO SCHOOLS. TreasurE-TROVE is very largely used as a progeemeninay reader in 
schools, For clubs from schools, we make the following special inducements : 


CLUB RATES Clubs of 10 or over, at 75 cents each. 25 or over, at 20 cents each. 


Sample copy free to every one who will mention this paper, to others, 10 cts. Address 


TREASURE-TROVE PUBLISHING CO., 25 Clinton Place, New York. 





A TALK ABOUT QUESTION BOOKS! 
AGENTS will find our new National Question Book [now ready], a splendid 


book in every way, both as to material and mechanical execution. 
Nearly every teacher has constant use for such a book. We have seen agents take even 
WB ANTE the specimens now on the market and sell from 10 to 25 copies 
®aday. Much more can be done for the National Question Book, 

so far is it ahead of all others. This book contains 356 pages, printed on heavy paper. 
APPLY The questions are in large, handsome type, numbered. Each depart- 
ment of questions is followed by its answers, also numbered to corres— 

pond. The answers are in somewhat smaller type. It is carefully graded into the three 
Wow grades into which teachers are usually classed. The cloth used in binding 
© was imported from England especially for this book. The cover has a neat 


TERMS and tasteful stamped design. It is emphatically a book which you 
will be proud to own. Price, to teachers, post-paid, $1.50. Agents’ 
RIGHT. 


terms on application. State full particulars, and territory desired. Ex- 
clusive territory to responsible parties. Don’t wait. Apply now. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton Place, New York. 
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FRgeor. [Bjoremus ow 


Tomer Soaps: 
“ You have demonstrated that a fer-fect/y pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com. 
mend to iadies and to the community in general 
the employment of your pure‘ La Belle ilet 
soap over any adulterated article,” 

j 


Is made from the choicest quality 
of stock, and contains a LARGE 
leering of GLYCERINE; 





therefore it is specially adapted for 
Toilet, Bath and Infants. 


R. H. MACY & C0. 


14th St., Sixth Ave., and 13th St., 
NEW YORK. 








Special Bargains. 


AN IMMENSE STOCK OF LADIES’ 
CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN UNDERWIRE, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE, AT THE 
LOWEST PRICES IN THE COUNTRY. 


AND 


OUR GENTLEMEN’S 


UNLAUNDRIED SHIRT at 68 Cts. 


Is equal to any shirt sold at one dollar. War- 
ranted Wamsutta Muslin, Bosoms of Carefully- 
Selected Linen, and Buttonholes Hand-Made. 

' BOY’S SIZES, 49 cts. 


LINEN GOODS 
OF ALL KINDS. 
Blankets, Flannels, 

Curtains, Etc. 


BLACK AND COLORED, 


Silks, Satins, Plushes, 


AND 


DRESS COODS. 


Our Prices below all Competition, 


Lace 


Special Attention given to Mail Orders, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


Y‘Costumes 
of finest fabrick 
are Cleansed 


°F Dyed 
without Tajury 





at 


LEWANLO'S 


FRENE ‘DYEING AND | 


CLEANSING 


SOTASLIONMERT. 
BEeapy een | th Ape op 
Price List Sent Free. 


BPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








THE PUBLISHERS’, DESK. 


There are two kinds of teachers. I was 
going to say good teachers and bad teach- 
ers, but I ought to add a third class, 
best teachers. But it is a fact, however, 
in the great rush of competition that it is 
only those of the latter class that have really 
very much chance of attaining distinction, 
and these (the best teachers) are always 
in such demand that the situation is 
simply reversed, and the many families, 
schools, and colleges desiring skilled in- 
structors are fairly at a loss to supply 
their needs, 

Such institutions we commend to the 
efficient services of the American School 
Institute, 7 East 14th St., New York, of 
which Messrs. Schermerhorn & Co. are 
managers. This firm makes a specialit 
of supplying the best teachers both Ameri- 
can and Foreign wherever they are 
needed. They also do considerable busi- 
ness in the renting and selling of school 
property and kindergarten material. 


Alas! ‘‘Man is of few days and full of 
trouble.” 

While young and vigorous and in full 
possession of his front teeth, he remains 
miserable, and when these have fallen out 
with each other and departed, he then is 
wretched. But, my brethren, these things 
ought not so to be. 

Go to, therefore, let us consider the 
matter? 

lf you would only take time by the fet- 
lock and go, at the very earliest indication 
of trouble, to a competent dentist —or 
better still, go before there is any indi- 
cation of trouble—you would be saved the 
pain and wretchedness of years. And it 
is with an eye sinyle to your welfare that 
[I recommend you to Dr. W. J. Stewart, 
whose dental rooms are situated cor. 23d 
St. and Ninth Ave, New York City, and 
whose card will be found in another col- 
umn of the SCHOUL JOURNAL. 





‘‘ What’s in a name?” the great Shake- 
speare asked, one day, but he must have 
had a poor dinner that day, or he would 
not have made such an idiotic remark. 

Just contrast this saying for an instant 
with the dictum of the wise King Solo- 
mon, that ‘‘ Agood name is rather to be 
chosen than great riches,” and we see im- 
mediately that Shakespeare make a mis- 
take. 

Every flourishing business-house attri- 
butes a good portion of its success to the 
excellent reputation it has built. These 
remarks have special application to the 
Staten Island Fancy Dyeing Establish- 
ment of Messrs. Barrett, Nephews, & Co., 
No. 5 John St., N. Y., who have estab- 
lished so high a reputation in their busi- 
ness of dyeing, cleaning, and refinishing 
dress-goods and garments, that we feel 
entire confidence in recommending them 
to the readers of the JOURNAL. 


Schools and school-officers always like 
to know that any teacher they taay en- 
gage has a record for earnest and success- 
ful work. It will be gratifying both to 
such schools and to my | efficient and 
worthy teachers to learn that the Bridge 
Teachers’ Agency, of 110 Tremont St., 
Boston, makes it a rule not to register an 
teacher upon its books until the candidate’s 
record bas been investigated. In this way, 
best teachers, and only the best, are secured, 


‘““We must have a map,” says the 
teacher of even the remote country school. 

‘We must have more maps,” say the 
teachers of the schools in the thicker pop- 
ulated districts. 

‘Where can we get the best maps at 
the lowest prices?” is the query of school 
officers in our large cities. . 

To all these we take pleasure in offering 
a suggestion: 

Send to the Boston School upply Co., 
for list and prices of Hughes’ New Wall 
Maps; which are prepared expressly for 
school use and adapted to any series of 
geographies, and have other numerous 
and striking advantages. 


In schools where chemistry is taught, 
and labratory apparatus used, it is an im- 
portant matter to be supplied with the 
most approved appliances and chemically 
pure chemicals. This is of even greater 
importance to the professional user of 
chemicals; and all such will be pleased to 
have their attention called to the well and 
favorably known house of Messrs, Eimer 
& Amend, 205 Third Avenue, New York, 
who makes a business of supplying the 
best goods in this line, at the lowest 

rices. Bunsen’s Burners and Combustion 
Purnacks are also a speciality in manu- 
facture with this firm. 


PRITCHARD’S CHOICE DIALOGUES! 


Choice, Original, Humorous, Pathetic, Entertaining, Instructive, and Moral Dialogues 


for Scheols and Public Entertainments. Twenty-six New Dialogues for All 


ges 


and for Both Sexes. Not a dull dialogue, and yet each points out a moral. 
t= This is not a collection of old dialogues, but a book of entirely new ones. By 
mail, prepaid, 20c. ; three copies, 50c. ; five copies, 75c. 

SEND YOUR NAME for my new catalogue of Speakers, Games, Helps, 


Aids, and Devices. 


It contains 36 pp., and may do you much good. 


A. FLANAGAN, 


163 RANDOLPH ST., 


CHICAGO. 





CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


No, (@) 1102 Walnat Street, Philadelphia. 


PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven or 
and Greek as might be learned othe: 
Vi a yh orace, we. eet 
enophon’s Anabasis, eac teachers, 
Clark’s Practical and 
and to all other systems. 
Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s A 
Histories, Manesca’s French Series, 
Ge" Sample pages 


1,80, 


ht years merely 
easily and de: 
», Ovid, Juvenal, 5 


ing togethcr so much miserable Latin 
in one 


scra 
htfull a ” —MILTON, 
Homer's Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 


exsive Latin Grammar; adapted tothe Interlinear Series of Classics, 
ice to Teachers, $1,10, 
merican Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 


of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications 





UO. § ILISTORY CARDS! 


GENERAL HISTORY CARDS! 


GEOGRAPIIICAL CARDS! 
PHYSIOLOGY CARDs! 


THE 


Send for special terms to Teachers. 


CY CLOSTY LE. 


2,000 copies in black. No Washing. For School Reports, Examination Papers, &c., Sample 


of work and terms furnisbed free. 


J. W. FREEMAN, Supt. Schools, South Charleston, Ohio. 





HUGHES NEW WALL MAPS, 


The Latest—The Best. 


Prepared expressly for school use and adapted 
to any series of Geographics. ’ 


ee 


Size uniformly 54x68 inches, mounted on st rong 
v.oth, with rollers, colored and varnished. Sen 
for list and prices. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C6., 


Importersand Wholesale Educational Booksellers‘ 
Joun A. Boye, Manage, 
15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





EW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
SIC Boston, Mass. 

WOR LD soo Inetruccors: 2186 Studentelast, year 

Thorough inetruction in Vocal and Instrumentel Mu- 

a, Violin. all Orchertral and Band Instru- 

and O1 Tuning, Fine Arte, Oratory, 

Literature. Freneb, rman and Italian Languages, 

English Branches, by ening ete. Tuirion. $5 to $20 

board and 1oom with Steam Heat and Electric Light, 


$75 perterm. For illustrated Calendar, with 
11 information, address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 
Sq.. BOSTON, Mass. 


SENT FREE. 


“We heartily endorse what the AMERICAN 
BOOKMAKER says in the following words of com- 
mendation ‘If “astory well told makes a thing 
half sold, ” be true, D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston 
ought to doa large business, fora better digested 
and more neatly printed catalogue seldom mects 
the eye. A teacher who cannot appreciate such 
a hand-book ought to cast about for another 
calline.’”—New England Journal of Education. 

Sent free on oo? D. C. HEATH & 
CO., Publishers, ion, N. Y., and Chicago. 


TEACHERS! 


Tae Picture GALLERY now used in the pri- 
mary department of many schools meeting 
with great success. Many write us the Draw- 
ing Lesson alone each month worth the sub- 
scription price. 

Special Kindergarten Story for Kindergarten 
Schools. Beautiful illustrations and poems. 
Children become interested at once. 

Subscription price 75 cents a year. Special 
rates to teachers. Write for sample copy. Get 
up aclubin your school. Try it one year. 


Address CHICAGO ENGRAVING CO., 
89 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Send 25 cents for an Assortment 














of Back Numbers. 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
REST TEACHERS, axv‘roxtren. 


promptly joovns for Families, Schools, and 
Colleges without charge. 
Skilled Teachers ary <a with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schouls free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
American Schoo! Institute, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Sample of letters received by this Agency. 

TLION, N. Y., Sept. 1, 1886 
W. D. Kerr, Esq.—Ibrough the medium of 
your efficient Agency, I have just been appointed 
to the Principalship of the High School here at a 
salary of $1,600... . I shall heartily recom- 
mend the Union Teachers’ Agency, not only to 
teachers out of positions, but to those desiring 
better ones Yours, etc., L. H. WHITK. 
Send stamp for new circular and list of places. 
16 Astor Place, New York. W. D. Kerr, Sec’y. 


‘AN’S EXC 


w Teachers’ Bureau. : 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 

Supphes Professors, Teacaers, Goveruesses, Mu- 

sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families and 

Churches. Also Bookkeepers, Stenographers, 

Copyiste and Cashiers to Business Firms. 

dress. (Mrs. 


) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 
AMERICAN AED FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 
Introduces to co schools, and familics, su 
perior Professors, Principals, D Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department 0: ae 


tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 
on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Tose Teachers’ Agency, 
it 23 Union Square, New York. 


Reliable Teachers 
Cymetr provided for Families, —, Col- 
leges. Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools Free to Parents. 
School Property rentea and sold. School and 
Kindergarten rial, etc. 
E. COYRIERE, 
31 B. 17th 8t., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave. 
New York City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Successful Teachers seeking better po- 
sitions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are 
invited to apply to Everett O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


No teacher registered until Agency bas investi- 
ted candidate's reord. Only teachers 
en. Circulars free. Call when in city. 


tio Tremont Stree Bromtaa.” BOSTON. 
DO YOU WANT TEACHERS ? 
DO YOU WANTSCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency. 
(ESTAB! ISHED 1850.) 

1 Procures Competent Teachers for Schools 

and Families without c 2. Supplies 

TEACHERS seeking positions 

at smal! cost. For 

stamp, 8S. 8. WOOL 























suitable 
with 


Wink. Propr., 26 South 


Cherry 8t., Nashville. Tenn. 


ne publishers of the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names of 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them specimen copies. 
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Chronic 


Catarrh destroys the sense of smell and 
taste, consumes the cartilages of the nose, 
and, unless properly treated, hastens its 
victim into Consumption. It usually in- 
dicates a scrofulous condition of the sys- 
tem, and should be treated, like chronic 
ulvers and eruptions, through the blood. 
The most obstinate and dangerous forms 
of this disagreeable disease 


Can be 


cured by taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. **I 
have always been more or less troubled 
with Scrofula, but never seriously until 
the spring of 1882. At that time I took a 
severe cold in my head, which, notwith- 
standing all efforts to cure grew worse, 
and = fin: ily became a chronie Catarrh. 
It was accompanied with terrible head- 
uches, deafness, a continual coughing, and 
with great soreness of the lungs. My 
throat and stomach were so polluted with 
the mass of corruption from my head 
that Loss of Appetite, Dyspepsia, and 
Emaciation totally unfitted’ me for busi- 
ness. I tried many of the so-called spe- 
cifies for this disease, but obtained no 
relief until 1 commenced taking Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla. After using two bottles of 
this medicine, I poticed an improvement 
in my condition, When I had taken six 
bottles all traces of Catarrh disappeared, 
and my health was completely restored. — 
A. B. Cornell, Fairfield, lowa. 


For thoroughly eradicating the poisons 
of Catarrh from the blood, take 


Ayer’s Sar 


saparilla. It will restore health and vigor 
to decaying and diseased tissues, when 
everything else fails. 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Catarrh 


Ts usually the result of a neglected “‘cold 
in the head,” which causes an inflam- 
mation of the mucous membrane of the 
nose. Unless arrested, this inflammation 
produces Catarrh which, when chronie, 
becomes very offensive. It is impossible 
to be otherwise healthy, and, at the 
same time, afflicted with Catarrh. When 
promptly treated, this disease may be 


Cured 


by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. **I 
suffered, for years, from chronic Catarrh. 
My appetite was very poor, and I felt 
miserably. None of the remedies I took 
afforded me any relief, until I commenced 
using Ayer’s Sursaparilla, of which I 
have now taken five bottles. ‘The Catarrh 
has disappeared, and I am_ growing 
strong and stout again; my appetite has 
returned, and my health is fully restored. 
—Susan L. W. Cook, 909 Albany street, 
Boston Highlands, Mass. 


i was troubled with Catarrh, and all its 
attendant evils, for several years. I tried 
various remedies, and was treated by 
x number of physicians, but received 
no benefit until I commenced taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. A few bottles of 
this medicine cured me of this trouble- 
some complaint, and completely restored 
my health and strength.—Jesse Boggs, 
Holman’s Mills, Albermarle, N. C. 

If you would strengthen and invigorate 
vour system more rapidly and surely than 
by any other medicine, use Ayer’s Sar- 


saparilla. 


It is the safest and most reliable of all 
blood purifiers. No other remedy is so 
effective in cuses of chronic Catarrh. 





Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5 








STATEN ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & (0., 


56 and 7 John Street, New York. 


47 North Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
43 North Charles Street, Baltimore, 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Dress Goods and 


| Dresses Cleaned and Dyed without 
pin 
Goods received and returned by eainet ex- 


press; also called for and delivered free within 
i bey 


ud for Circular and Price List. 





THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker Street, New York, Publish 
.WORLD AT HOME READERS. 


A new Scries of Geovraphical Readers. With 
— nase and diagra 


ms. 
o I.—1. Simple Lanons on the Rk. of the 


school and the Playsround. 2. Simple Lessuns 
on the Plan of the School. 3. The ‘Meaning and 
Use of a me. 64 pp., 16mo, cloth, limp. Beauti- 
Seley Ts bn ck bce edi bicseds sdéaddeeces $0.25 


No, I1.—1, I Simpie Lessons on the Size and Shape 
of the Worid. 2. hical Terms Expiained 
and Itlustrated by ' ce to the Map of tng- 
land. 3. Physical Gedgraphy of Hills ond Rivers. 
%pp., 16mo, cloth boards. Beau.ifuily a. 
No. 1IL. The Physical and Political 
phy of Engiand and Wales. 160 pp., 16mo, c = 
boards. Beautifully illustrated.... .......... 
No. [V. Tne Eavelenl ond Political Geograp 
of the British Islands, British North snes 
Australia. with knowledge of their 
— BP. . 16mo, cloth boards. Beau fully illus: 
No. V. The atiude and_ Political Gederaphy 
of ha Latitude — Longitude. Day anc 
With numerous maps = 


itetrations Rasceecesee Se ete 

0. 3 ay o oO y. 
and especially of of the British Coionres and Depen- 
dencies. Interchan rok tow + agg ete. ith 
humerous maps and iilustrations... .. .......75* 





LEASE mention the JourRNAL when correspond- 
ing with advertisers. 


ALLEN’S FORTY LESSONS 


—In— 


DOUBLE ENTRY BOOK-KEEPING 


Used in Actual Business.) 
smut for Graded and Bish Schools; 





Price, $1.50; Introduction price to Schools and 
0. Sample copies sent at Introduc- 
tion price. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Second edition now ready. 


=~ 
and gare 





GEORGE ALLEN, Newberne, N. C. 


REMINGTON 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER,| . 





HE TYPEWRITER has become a ne- 
cessity in business and professional 
offices, and the demand for it is so great 
that the schools are teaching writing 
as an essential branch of a practical edu- 
cation. 

Charles Reade in his work on ‘The 
Coming Man,” says, ‘‘ A stenographer who 
can typewrite his notes, would be safer 
from poverty than a great Gre Greek scholar.” 

For full particulars, ad 


:| WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


339 Broadway, New York. 


6, 7. 8*. 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg. lowa. with a Paid-up capital of 
$600,000, surplus $75,000, offers first Mort- 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both at 
cipal and Interest fally guaranteed. Also 6 

cent. 10-year Vebenture Bonds secured by 
per cent. of first Mo An hes in trust oe 
the Mereautile Trust mpany, N.¥. 5 pe 
cent. certificates of aonaen for ~ w under one 
year. Write for full information and referenees 
to the company at 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice Pres. and General Manager. 


SOWER, POTTS &CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 











THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES, 

Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith, Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks's ae, oom 

Brooke's © i Triconometry. 
rooks’s Geo 

Brooks’s Seeeioe F Arithmetic. 

ae d Keys to the Above. 
ont 


raw . 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 










L 


Band Moss Rose or Gold Band. 


Dinner 
quality of 


lor full particulars address 


B. 0. Box 269, 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Che glee eng oe NO HUMBUG 


or Beswtiful F Fericr Hanging Limp. mpyer Watch. 3 scan give the sane 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY : 


why Roper’ iiow’> zor Gne  an bent 
s China Tea or Hat 





a. Nor. > nen, Oalen System of Indust. | bet 
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**T wonder a I can't make my kite 
fly?’ said Tom, as he stood near the path 
that ran across the grass. 

** Tt looks to me,” Said 3 young Mr. Pomp, 
“as though its caudal appendage was dis- 
proportionate to its superficial area.” 

“*T don’t tbink that's it,” replied Tom. 

I think its tail is too light.” 


A son of an editor of St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, strolled into a store near his home, 
not long ago, and looking around for a 
while, said to the proprietor: 

“You keep most everything, don’t 
you?” 

‘Yes, little one, we keep a great mapy 
things.” 

‘“*That’s what ma said, an’ 
probably because you didn’t 
to advertise.” 


Tom Junior (to Thomas Senior): “ Fa- 
ther, here’s something that puzzles me a 
great deal. England, they say, is our 
mother country. Now, is India our father 
country ?” 

‘**No, indeed! Why do you ask such a 
question i 

- ope only I see it’s Farther India 
on 4 ma . 

* Then suppose you'd say your Aurit 
Arctic lived around the South Pole?” 


IMPORTANT. 


When visiting New Tox City, save Bagga 
Expres and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Gran Central 


at he by mf Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upusree per da uropean plan. Elevators, and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Kestaurants —— with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel, than any other first-c hotel in the City. 


‘Oh, mamma,” cried a Boston boy, 
“‘ the Joneses have a Chinese baby! It’s a 
little yeller.” 


How to catch a big Snaity fish—Bait 
the hook with a book-worm 


A Great Offer. 


matter in what part you live, you had 
wee write to Heliett & Co., Portland, Maine, 
wi'hout de'ay ; they will send. you free informa- 
tion about work that you can do and live at 
home, at a profit of from $5 to and upwards 
daily. A number bave ea over ina 
day. Both sexes. Aliages. You are started in 
business free. Capital not needea. Every 
worker who takes hold at once is absolutely sure 
of a snug littie fortune. Now is the time. 


The whale is a warm-blooded animal, 
but it resembles the small boy in another 


particular. It is very much given to blub- 
ber. 


pe said it was 
now enough 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP should al 
be used for CHILDREN TEETHING. It 
HES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS. allays 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST 
EDY FOR DIARRHG@A. 26 CTS ‘A BOTTLE. 


An animal to make light of—the tapuir. 


Little Johnny, after defining the word 
se — [camel was asked to give an ex- 
ample 
‘* Well,” answered Johnny, “‘ boys have 
two suspender buttons on their trowsers, 
and when one button comes off, there 18 a 
great deal of responsibility on the other 
button.” 


LEARN THE TRUTH ABOUT Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. It soitens the Cough, re- 
lieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of mu- 
cus, tones the lungs and the membranes of the 


r| throat, and restores to the organs of rereion 


their > Strength and vigor. 75c., 
and $1.00 


Gilenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 2c. 
GermanOorn Remover kil!sCorns, Bunions, Se 
Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black 4 Brown, S0c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drop< cure in 1 Minute, Ba 


Student: ‘‘ Rex fugit—the king flees.” 

Professor: Me what other sense can that 
form be made 

Student: “ Perfect.” 

Professor: ‘“‘ Yes, and how would you 
then translate ?” 

Painful silence. 
** has.” 

Student: ‘‘ The king has fleas.” 


The greatest bet ever made—the alpha- 


The professor suggests 


MADAME PORTER'S COUGH BALSAM 
Is always reliable. Relieves Praste. | Colds, and 
all 1 affections of the Throat and L 


A pupil in a Boston school had come 
upon the expression, ‘‘ arms of the sea.” 

7 The ” said the teacher; ‘‘ why do you 
What's the matter? t do 
you i by ‘arms of the sea?’ Fire- 


arms?’ 
** Yes, ma’am,” answered the boy. 
lady lost patience. 
you tell me of any explosives 





31 and 33 Vesey St., New Yerit 


from the sea?” she asked, sarcastically. 


Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood's Sarsaparilla 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
lever had.” H.T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
nly by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


CUR FOR 





THe DEAF 


Peck’s Patent Improved Cushioned Far Drums 
fectly restore the hearing,ard per‘orm the wor' of 
the patural drum. Always in positicn, but invisible 
to others end comfortable to wear. All conversation 
and even whisper: heard distinctly. We refer to those 
pang Rem eat for illustrated boox with testimon- 
ials, free. A 

F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N. Y., Mention this paper, 


TANSY GAPSULES 


THE LATEST DISCOVERY 


Dr. Laparle’s Celebrated Preparation, Safe and 
Always Reliable. Indispensable to LADIES, 
Send 4 cents for Sealed Circular. 


CALUMET CHEMICAL CO., Chicago, u\"rom. 


Ome [FeORANCE COMPANY OF N 

H Pee ce, No. 119 Broadway. Sixty- ENE 
Sekar heohemnelen, January, 1880, 

ABH CAPi1 AL, ° $3,00C 000 00 
deserve Premium Fund, 3,°11 687 00 














Reserve for Unpaid saases and Claims, 878,483 98 
Net Surplus, . . «¢ - 1227 006 10 
CaSH ase $7,618,116 08 
SUMMARY OF ASSETS, 
Jash in banks, $245,795 98 
3onds & Mt'gages, being ist lien on R’lEs’t 897,55000 
Jnited States Stocks, (market value), 2,679.90 00 


@ank & R. RK. Stocks & Bonds,(m’ket value) 1,522,55000 


Mate & City Bonds, (n.arket value), 222.000 00 
Loans on ks, able om demand, 122 850 60 
(nterest due on ist January, 1886, 97,056 08 
miums uncollected & rst} bands of con SS pt 
TOTAL. 67 618 11608 


Cuas. J. MARTIN, Pres. 


. B. GREENE, 

-L ee As’t Sec's >. A Heap, Vice-Pres. 
G Jr. J H WsHporn, V.P. & Sec. 
ew 


York, January 12th 1886 
CALL AT THE 


DENTAL ROOMS 
or 
DR. W.J3. STEWART, 
23a strect,and 9th Ave,, 
If your teeth ere needing strention. Re'lable Work. 
Mooerate Charges. Plastic filling for broken down 


and sensitive teetb, 2B specialty 
Reters to A. M. Kel ogg, Ed.tor Scnoor JourxaL, 


When IL say cure 1 do noc mean merely to stop TS! 


time and thea have them return ognin, I mean aradical eure. 








I have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a 5 Rip seng & study. warrant m remedy to cure 
“de worst c: nse others have falled ls no reason for 


pot now 1 a, A care, Bend at once for_@ treatise and a 

Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. Give Express and Post 

Ofive Mt costs you 2 neting or ek for a triai, and 1 will care you. 
Address , 16 Pearl Bt, Now York 


BELLS. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Coppe: and Tin for Chi 
8, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, 
WARRANTE, D. Cataiogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4 TIFT. Cincinnati. 0 



















Musical, far sounding & highly satisfac- 
tory Belis for Scheels, C ee 


MENEELY & CO. | Est* 
WEST TROY, N., ¥. 
Description and prices on application 


McShane Bell Foundry, 
Finest Grade of Bells, 

D Prats for CHURCRES 

SCHOOLS, &c, Send foe Fries ond Cate 

logue. Address, H. MoBBANE & 

Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md 











NATHANIEL JOHNSON 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sundy-Schools, 


EINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC, 
490 Hudson St.. New York. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED.for 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


” By John B. Gough. . 
Retr mate  eaihs 
ibs Rey ice, inane 





a os no hindrance as we 
oy Satara N20. Wartiond Oona” 





J hag wey will confer a favor by men 
tioni THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when 





communicating with adv 
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EVERY TEACHER SHOULD EXAMINE 


The Sentence and Word Book. 


A Guide to Writing, Spelling and Composition by the Word 
and Sentence Methods. 
By JAMES JOHONNOT, 
Autbor of “ Principles and Practice of Teaching,” ‘Geographical Reader,” * Natural History 
Readers,” “ How we Live.” 


MOTTO: “ The letter killeth ; ; but the spirit giveth life.” 





ca Get it, and examine it. Every good teacher will commend it, and use it. 43 
- ed sa will be sent, post-pai , to any teacher, or school Officer, on receipt of introductory 
price, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ Complete 


These boo 
Brooklyn, PPoniseniee Ky., Saratoga, N. Y., 


of Science and Art.”—New Yor 
* ine the 


construction.” —. 


The Boom Begun! 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY 


Two Books Only. 


Barnes’ Elementary Geography. 

Geography. 

“On the observational and inductive methods.”—Christian Union. 

ks are giving a good account of themselves. Already agonred kf 

Augusta, Me., Paterson, N 

e ~io plan of the book is excellent.”—Academ 

* School Journal. 

i nt rank of practical school books.” —New England Journal o 

a lilustrations artistic, maps perfect, text clear and comprehensi ior. 
Methodica] in neat, clear and perspicuous in statement, and elegant in mechanica 


Cloth, $8 e 


New York City 
elsewhere. 


Education. 
ve.”"— Inter: 


*.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. §. BARNES & CO,, Publishers, 141 & 113 William Street, New York. 





Eclectic Series. Announcements. 


ELEMENTARY MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
For School and Shop. By FRANK ABORN, Supt. of Drawing in the Cleveland, Ohio, public schools. 
Designed to dev aon. in the minds of pupils in grammar and high schools, a clear comprehension of 
e elemcntary principle of mechanical drawing. Part I., Geometrical Drawing, with prob- 
lems. Part 1I., Constructive Drawing, with pro lems. Preceded by a chapter on * Draught- 
ing Tools.” Iilustrated. Une volume, 16mo, 121 pp. 
May be used in connection with any system of drawing. Introduction and Sample Copy price 35cts. 
In Preparation—Eclectic German headers, 
WHITH’S PEDAGOGY. 
The Elements of Foteavar. } kh. ERSON E Wuirte, LL. D., Supt. of Cincinnati Public Schools. 
A thorough and practical ussion of the science and art of school education. 12mo., full 
cloth. Mailing price, $1.17. 
ECLECTIC LANGUAGE LESSONS. | 
By, M. E. THALHEIMER, author of Historvs. Designed to accustom childre a correct uce of 
the elementary forms of speech, with as little reference as possible to the: technicalities of rm. 
mar. Profusely Tilustrated. Full cloth, 12mo. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 35c 


Exchange price, 20c 
137 wens Street, Cincinnati, O. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., {2:pondSuvet, New York 


8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


STON K’s 


History of England. 


By A. P. Strong, LL.D., Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, 
Mass., fully illustrated with maps, etc. 
Carefully prepared, Impartial, 
Concise, Interesting. 
The social life and progress of the people is made a prominent feature. 





Adopted in a large number of leading cities. Copy sent for examination on re- 
ceipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley St.,Boston. 


Teachers Want It. Teachers Endorse It Everywhere. 
Teachers Say It Is a Work Unequailed in Its ‘‘ Teachableness. 


BRANDS’ LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 


Treating in an easy, Simple, unaffected and candid style of Physiology, Hygiene and 
Stimulants and Narcotics, 


t@ THE MEDICAL FACULTY APPROVE IT. 
Mailing and Introduction Price, 50 cents. 


We Also Publish: 
BRANDS’ HEALTH LESSONS FOR BEGINNERS. Price, 30 cents. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin Street, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 


THE INTERSTATE PRIMER AND FIRST READER 


By Exven M. Cyr. 186 pages. Beautifully printed and illustrated. Much 
reading but few new words. Script, Number work, etc. A complete book, 
but particularly useful as supplementary. Send 25 cents for a sample copy. 
It is worth a dollar to every primary teacher. 

THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 

30 Franklin Street, Boston. 183 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 8. R. Winchell, Gen’) Agent. 


IF YOU WANT BOOKS) (eee SS cae 
Send to us for Catalogues. M U S ie B 0 0 K S 


, We furnish Gratis on application: | MODERN CLASSICS, ‘a8s wants 
Catalogue of Kducational Books and ee ome age paid, $1.00 


Teachers’ Aids iRBAGH $ PIANO any 


Catalogues of Books for Schools and ’ 
~aieabes additions wt the on o riginal be Price, 


Home Entertainments. 
BOERNER’S T TEDHNIGS ry oes 


ble collection of exercises. as are necessary 
for every student of the — Endorsed by the 
instructors in — — States. ce, 


n lim 
Sy Ma. Butterworth & 
Geo. F. Root. A new 
by these most suc- 
Tais new work is Fy tg to a ai, 


gta. i not prepaid with 


J special contributions by 














. The tact edition of this 
pomiebented school for the 
Presser. Ma 


Catalogues of Plays for Amateurs, 
also Standard and Mivor Drama, 
including Denison’s, DeWitt’s, Ames’ 
and French’s. 

Catalogues of Fiction, including Seaside 
and Franklin Square. : 


cessful ha" 
87.508 dozen, | 


the 
Catalogue of Standard Works. ER abWN 0 OF ‘SONG. 
Any book sent i by. mail, postage paid,| Geo 
a on receipt of price, pours to im) a great « quanti 
Triumphant.” 


Henry A. Young & Co., i, 0., 


CHURCH CO., Cincinna 
And 19 East 16th St., New York City. 
55 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, MASS. Sale by Beok and Music 








of 
musi th 





library at a price which every one can afford 
or 
ed as the only 


By scholars and all who use it. 
it at the rate of 400 sets a week. For particulars 


CHERS WANTED in every County. 


buer’s-Britannica, is twelve years later, and aoe more Seeiee in every way. 


TEACHERS!!! 


A Revolution in Cyclopedias |! 


“ Beiter than Appletons’; Better than the Britannica; the Best of all JOHNSON’S.” 
Every Home Should Have a Set of 


““Johnson’s Universal C 


Which has just been revised in every ee ata ome ove: over 


ae peedia,”’ 


00°. It makes a most —_ 
if as much as either Appleton’ 
tis now 


Standard Cyclopzedia 


It was made the people, and the PEOPLE are buying 
, ad 


JA J, JOHNSON & CO., 11 ‘Great Jones Street, N. Y. 





AUTOGRAPH 


DON’T BE DECEIVED 
BY ANY 


COPYING PROCESS 


that will take only 50 or 60 good copies, when you can 
get the 


AUTOGRAPH 


FOR LESS MONEY; 


guaranteed to take from 500 to 5,000 copies with the 
least possible trouble and no 


Twenty Copies Taken a Minute. 
Send for Specimens and and particulars to 


delay. 


CO., 25 Clinton Place, N. Y. 





Froebel’s 


cents per copy by mail. 


A CHEAP EDITION 


Education of Man, 


Has just been issued (December) and will be sold at the a 

This book is recommended for both the 
Kindergarten departments of the National Teachers’ Reading Circle. 
the library of every teacher and every parent. 
more valuable than volumes of other p poteenaiens works. 
you wish the book in cloth ($1.35), or in boar 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 


ow price of 65 
mary and the 
It should be in 
Single lines in it contain suggestions 
In ordering state whether 


(65 cents). Address 





WHAT SCHOOLS 


ted better music than those that use the ster- 
ing 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


o* Ditson & Co? Comey compiled, attractive, 
musical and popular, they are the ones to choose, 
the next timea change is needed. Pleaseexamine. 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


Kindergarten C Chimes ($1) is a charming 
book wit lays, gamesand full instruc- 
tions for teachers. Poems for Littie Sing- 
es (30 cis., $3 per doz.) is a nice picture song 
book, as 1s frgsh Flowers Lad cts., $2.40 per 
doz.)—this ving Sacred music only. Am. 

School Music Reader, Book 1, (35 cts., 

$3.60 per doz.) First book for learning the notes. 


FOR COMMON SCHOOLS 
We can recommend nothing better than th 
favorite Song Sells (50 cts,, #54 80 per doz.) for 
a general collection, and for learning the notes, 
Book 1 (50 cts.) and Book 2 (60 cts.) of the Song 
Reader, by Irving Emerson and O. B. Brown. 
nd ay ew A practical book by practical school 


FOR THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 
Song S.Prosting (60 cts., $6 per doz.' is the 
newest and best containing a jarge number 
of ——- and glees in excellent taste, solfeggios, 
and voice exercises. 


Please send for full lists and descriptions. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


: Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in / 


C H. DITSON & OO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





LF PAGE'S 


LIQUID GLUE 
WOAH ERE BA RSMTINS 





Geass Sana 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 


By PAUL BERT. 
“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible in The Common School.’ 
anton ram and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


I. BR LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publisher 


of School and College Text- Books, etc. Dealers 
in School Stationery and Supplies. 


MACMILLAN & G03 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS. 
Boxer Lessons in Elem. Ph 
RK ‘ eS. et ; 
8008 's n Ele 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistr: 
Jevon’'s ae in Logic 





ms in Elem. —— 





Educationa! Catalogue sent free on application. 
112 Fourth Ave.. New York. 


EADERS wil confer a favor by mention- 
ing the ScHOOL JOURNAL when com 
munica ooliag with advertisers. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPRO 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTF ATIONS, TY 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGIN 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 


ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PaGeES FR 


CowPERTHWAIT & CC 











PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

















